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The Story of a Shorthand Pioneer 
By Philip C. Baines, Brisbane, Australia 
(This interesting story by Mr. Baines carries us back in memory to the first two years of the history 
of Gregg Shorthand—the days of real struggle. We remember Mr. Baines as one of that very small 
class of students who gathered around a table in a little room up five flights of stairs in a building 
in which there was no elevator. The furnishings of that room were very simple—just a homemade 


table and a few stools, with the first posters advertising the system as wall decorations 


Looking back 
at it, we marvel how it was possible for us to induce any one to study a new system j ! 


under th 


() 





conditions, but on the other hand, we marvel, too, that the almost wild-eyed enthusiasm of that cls 
Baines f 


not cause the walls to sag outward! That Mr. 
vailed in that little room is sufficiently evidenced 


took with him many hundred copies of the little pamphlets in which the system was then set f 
by Mr. 
enabling us to keep going at a time when there was little prospect of success, and the subse 
from him, and the cheery letters he wrote about his success, helped to 
he seemed to disappear from the face of the earth, and we did not hear of him for 
f But we leave the rest of the story to Mr. Baines—except to remark that we 
deep gratitude towards him for the loyal way in which he has worked for the advancement of 


dentally we may remark that the purchase 


of a century. 


shorthand reform.—The Editor.) 


How I Came to Learn it in 1888 
HAD obtained twelve months’ leave 
of absence in order to visit my people 
in Liverpool, and prior to sailing 
from Brisbane my employer expressed a 
wish that I would learn shorthand during 
my absence, as it would 
be very useful. I as- 
sured him that I would, 
and with every desire 
to become a good short- 
hand writer I lost no 
time putting my nose to 
the Pitman grindstone 
with a grim determina- 
tion to get through as 

quickly as possible. 
All this happened in 
the year 1888, and all 
good Greggites know 
what happened in that 


year. It was through 
the good offices of a 
brother of mine, with 


whom I was staying in 
Liverpool, that I first 
came to know anything 


about Gregg Shorthand, then known 
as “Light-Line.” My brother had tray- 
eled in the same train with Mr. Jake- 


man, Senior, and somehow the subject 
of shorthand came up for discussion. Mr. 
Jakeman must have made out a very good 
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immune from the enthusiasm that 
that when he returned to Australia 


was not 
the fact 





nder 







Baines of those pamphlets helped w 


T} 


inspire others 


case for the new system, for my brother's 
eloquence influenced me to such an extent 
that next morning I found myself stand- 
ing before Mr. Gregg, who explained his 
system and gave me my first lesson. It is 
not for me to speak of the rapid progress 
I made under Mr. 
Gregg’s able guidance, 
but my boots no longer 
pinched me and my en- 
thusiasm was a contin- 
uously growing commod- 
ity. Mr. Gregg was 
satisfied with me, and I 
was a good deal more 
than satisfied. 

When the time came 
for me to return to Aus- 
tralia, Mr. Gregg was 
good enough to offer me 
the Australasian agency, 
which I was only too 
pleased to accept, and a 
big case full of text- 
books and printed mat 
ter accompanied me on 
my return journey to 
Brisbane. I was farseeing enough to keep 
out a fair supply of books for use on the 
voyage and made good use of them among 
the passengers, many of whom were keen- 
ly interested in this new “Light-Line” sys 
tem of shorthand. 


Copyright, 1915, by the Gregg Publishing Company 
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Starting Classes in Australia 

When I reached my destination I de- 
cided not to return to my old billet, which 
had been kept open for me, but to devote 
all my time to pushing “Gregg.” I was 
not long getting a good class together, 
and with the assistance of continuous and 
judicious advertising soon convinced the 
public that “Light-Line” was something 
more than a flash in the pan. It was soon 
necessary for me to order more text-books, 
and before long more, and still more 
books. I could see that the system was 
catching on. Enthusiasm is contagious and 
an enthusiastic teacher means enthusiastic 
pupils, and enthusiastic pupils mean more 
pupils. 

Pupils Successful 


Some of my pupils made splendid head- 
way. One in particular, a boy in the old 
office, whom I had induced to learn the 
system, could write at the rate of 175 
words per minute, and was the first to pass 
the stiff Law Court’s examination in Vic- 
toria and was engaged to report on some 
very big and important cases. I under- 
stand that later on he secured appointment 
as private secretary to Sir James Mills, 
the chairman of the Union Steamship Com- 
pany. This was a billet worth having, and 
was obtained solely through his knowledge 
of Gregg, which fact he gratefully ac- 
knowledged. 

‘The First Magazine in System 

In those days we were not so fortunate as 
you are now. There was no Gregg Writer 
and Mr. Gregg had not even started his 
“Light-Liner,” so I decided to get out a 
small publication of my own, and with 
the assistance of a small machine was able 
to take off as many copies as my pupils 
wanted. Although a crude production, 
there was no difficulty getting threepence 
per copy, so great was the thirst for some- 
thing of that kind. Unfortunately I kept 
no copies, but one of each issue was posted 
to Mr. Gregg, who informs me that he has 
them safe and intends to reproduce a copy. 
After a lapse of twenty-six years I am 
curiously anxious to get a glimpse at this 
early effort, although I am not too sure 
that I shall care to take a second look. 

Unfortunately my health gave way, and 
I was compelled to drop teaching and take 
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up other work. For the twenty-two years 
that followed I had a varied and sometimes 
rough, bush experience, and although I 
made much personal use of the shorthand 
I was otherwise dead to the shorthand 
world. Then one of those germ events 
happened. I met a man in the street who 
had known me in the early days when I 
was teaching “Light-Line,” and he drew 
my attention to a letter by Mr. Scanlon, 
F. I. P. S., written in that gentleman’s 
well-known vigorous _ style, 
Gregg Shorthand from the unfair attacks 
of an opponent of the system. This 
brought back old memories and I lost no 
time in getting in touch with Mr. Scanlon, 
who was good enough to supply me with 
a lot of information and also Mr. Gregg’s 
address, to whom I wrote by next outgoing 
American mail, and within a few weeks 
received a very long reply. Mr. Gregg, 
who had given me up for lost, was as glad 
to get in touch again with me as I was 
with him, and gave me a lot of most inter- 
esting information covering the long gap 
of twenty years, and at the same time ex- 
pressed the hope that I would again take 
up the work. Although a very busy man, 
with plenty to do in the management of a 
flour mill, I felt that somehow or other this 
was to be my task and so decided to again 
get into harness and do what I could to 
advance the cause. 


Resuming after 22 years 


My second advent dates from the begin- 
ning of 1910, and if I did good work in 
1889 for “Light-Line” I have certainly 
had the good fortune to accomplish much 
greater things since 1910. At first it was 
a big struggle against terrible odds, for 
the Pitman teachers fought me tooth and 
nail, but I was satisfied that “Gregg” was 
incomparably the best system, and that 
conviction was all that I needed to face any 
opposition. For twelve months I tried 
hard to get the system adopted by the 
Education Department of Queensland, but 
those opposed to the introduction—and 
they were numerous—prevented my mak- 
ing an impression. At last I succeeded in 
getting permission to demonstrate the sys- 
tem before one of their shorthand writers, 
an unbiased person, who furnished such a 
good report to the department that it was 
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decided to recognize “Gregg” on the same 
terms as Pitman, which meant that 
“Gregg” would be taught in all the 
Queensland Technical Colleges, as teach- 
ers could be secured. I was appointed to 
teach the system at the Central College, 
Brisbane. Not long after I was instru- 
mental in converting the Pitman teacher at 
the Technical College at Charters Towers 
to the Gregg System, and the extent of 
his conversion will be better appreciated 
by reading the following copy of a tele- 
gram which I received from him shortly 
after his decision to teach Gregg: “Great 
enthusiasm here about Gregg Shorthand. 
Forward at once six dozen Manuals.” 


Schools Adopting It 


The Technical College at Toowoomba 
was the next to teach Gregg, which now 
has the monopoly at this college with a 
fair enrollment of students. This college 
runs Charters Towers very close, and be- 
tween them they have given instruction 
to more than three hundred Gregg students 
during the last three years, and the system 
holds an impregnable position in these two 
cities. The system is also taught in the 
Technical Colleges at Warwick and Rock- 
hampton. It is only a question of time 
and opportunity when the system will be 
taught in all the colleges here. From what 
I can gather, it is already being experi- 
mented with in different colleges, but those 
responsible for this are very loth to dis- 
close themselves or their movements. It 
is not an easy matter to fight down preju- 
dice, but where the Pitman teacher can be 
converted the rest is plain sailing. 

In response to my advertising, Mr. R. 
C. Bone, an expert writer of the Pitman 
system, wrote to me for particulars and 
became so enamoured with the system that 
he threw up a good position in Western 
Australia in order to teach the system in 
that distant State. The following copy of 
telegram which I received from Mr. Bone 
will speak for itself: “Have opened a 
Gregg School, encouraging enrollment, 
send twenty-four Manuals, also exercises 
in addition to my last order.” 

Mr. Bone also taught the system in the 
Underwood Business College in Perth, 
W. A. One of my pupils also secured the 
position of Gregg teacher at the Stott and 
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Underwood Business College in Sydney. 
The system is also taught in the Stott and 
Hoare Business College in Adelaide. At 
the Sydney college examinations in compe- 
tition with Pitman students, who out- 
numbered Gregg students by ten to one, 
the Greggites practically scooped the pool, 
and secured the medal for the highest 
speed. One of my correspondence pupils 
in the far north of Queensland, the Rev. 
Father Downey, takes a very live and en- 
thusiastic interest in the system and has 
promised to blow the trumpet on every 
possible occasion. Through his influence 
I am hoping to get it introduced into the 
High School at Cooktown, which school 
would be able to influence other similar 
schools in the south. I understand 
“Gregg” is being taught at the Christian 
Brothers School in Sydney and in other 
large schools throughout the Common- 
wealth. At the annual Technical College 
examinations in Queensland, the Gregg 
students have had no difficulty in showing 
the vast superiority of their system, al- 
though only a handful in comparison with 
Pitman students. 
System Making Rapid Progress 

That the system is making great head- 
way in Australia is beyond doubt, and the 
fact that I have sold over 1,500 Manuals 
during the last three years and personally 
taught the system to over three hundred 
students during that time shows, I think, 
that Gregg Shorthand is here to stay. All 
this has been accomplished while I have 
been occupied with other duties. Does it 
not speak volumes for the system? 

That there is a great future for Gregg 
Shorthand in Australia I am firmly con- 
vinced. It is only by pulling together that 
we can pull effectively—a world-wide pull, 
and a strong, strong pull—a pull that will 
be mutually helpful and unselfish in the 
interest of a movement for the benefit of 
all shorthand students. 


oOo 
The Perfect Example 


“Father, what’s superfluity ?” 

“The words ‘Please deposit promptly,’ 
on the back of a check.”"—New York 
Times. 
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Introduction to Commercial Law—I 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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Introduction to Commercial Law—II 
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Introduction to Commercial Law—IIl 
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From Essentials of Commercial Law, by Waitace H. Wuicam 
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Quincy Honors Mr. D. L. Musselman 


E have just learned that Mr. D. conducting the largest commercial school 

L. Musselman has been elected in the world would seem to be enough to 

a member of the Board of Edu- occupy all the time and talents of any 
cation of Quincy, IIli- man— Mr. Musselman 
nois. Out of 5,600 votes is a director of the 
cast, Mr. Musselman re- Quincy National Bank, 
ceived 3,500, winning a director of the Quincy 
over his nearest com- Coal Company, first 
petitor by over 1,500 vice-president of the 
votes. The result of the Quincy Chamber of 
election is very conclu- Commerce, a trustee of 
sive evidence of the high the Methodist Church, a 
esteem in which the director of the Associ- 
president of the Gem ated Charities — and 
City Business College is these are only a few of 
held by his fellow citi- his personal and public 
zens. activities. 

Although a young Actuated as he is by 
man, public recognition deep interest in all mat- 
of his abilities and char- ters pertaining to the 
acter is no novelty to public welfare, and par- 
Mr. Musselman. Re- ticularly the interests 
sponsibilities come to D. L. Mossman of his home city, and 
those who have shown with a record of re- 
themselves capable of shouldering them. markable executive ability back of him, we 
In addition to being president of the Gem believe that Mr. Musselman is destined 
City Business College—and the work of for greater recognition in public service. 
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Convention of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 
Held in New York, April 1, 2 and 3 


As Seew spy Watrer E. Incersoun 


Officers For 1915-1916 


President: W. E. Bartholomew, State Inspector of Commercial Education, Albany, 


_ > 4 


Vice-President: E. H. Fisher, Winter Hill Business College, Winter Hill, Mass. 
Secretary: D. A. McMillin, Central High School, Newark, N. J. 

Assistant Secretary: John J. Arnao, Jr., Newark, N. J. 

Treasurer: L. B. Matthias, High School, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Assistant Treasurer: Mrs. L. 


Executive Board: 


B. Matthias, Bridgeport, Conn. 


D. A. MeMillin, Secretary, Central High School, Newark, N. J. 

E. E. Kent, Auburn Business School, Auburn, N. Y. 

F. P. Taylor, Taylor School of Business, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. G. Healey, High School of Commerce, New York. 

C. B. Stowell, Bryant and Stratton Business College, Providence, R. I. 
M. H. Bigelow, High School, Atlantic City, N. J. 


HERE are no more interesting ways 
to write up a convention. The ex- 
pedients given in rhetorics for get- 

ting and holding attention cannot be 
applied without inviting 
the penalty of having the 
manuscript returned by 
the editor. 

But we are worshipers 
of the art preservative 
and conventions must be 
recorded although they 
lack the “grip” or the 
“plot” feature. 

So let duty be per- 
formed. 


New York as a Conven- 
tion City 


The convention was on 
a larger scale than ever 
before. It attracted the 
brains of the profession 
—principals, department 
heads, superintendents 
and university instructors were present in 
larger numbers than in the past. 

New York vindicated its claim as the 
best Eastern convention city for commer- 
cial teachers, all previous records in at- 
tendance being broken. 

It is natural, perhaps, for a New 





W. E. Barruotomew 
President, 1915-1916 


Yorker to give credit to the city for the 

large attendance, but it is probable that 

the marked growth in sentiment favorable 

to commercial training among educators 
was also a factor. 


Atop a Broadway 
Skyscraper 


It was, so to speak, a 
convention in the clouds, 
being held on the twenty- 
fourth floor of the mag- 
nificent new Hotel McAl- 
pin—a_ veritable  sky- 
scraper in the heart of 
New York. 

Practically the entire 
floor was given over to 
the uses of the conven- 
tion, the general meeting 
and the Gregg Round Ta- 
ble being conducted in 
the beautiful large ball- 
room on the northeast 
side—an ideal convention 
hall discovered last November by the East- 
ern Gregg Shorthand Association, which 
held its first formal meeting there. 

With its myriad of gleaming lights, New 
York appeared like a jeweled fairyland 
at night fram the lofty windows, and espe- 
cially entrancing was the unobstructed 
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view from the roof of the hotel. In the 

daytime the pulsations of the great city, 

like one vast drama, could be viewed by 

the teachers who longed for the thrills 

and queer sensations which a view from 
a skyscraper excites. 

From the parapets of the McAlpin roof, 

“brokers, poets, millionaires, bootblacks, 

beauties, hodearriers and 

politicians become little 

black specks dodging big- 

bl ger blackspecks in streets 

no wider than your 


thumb,” and the long 
D> lines of three o'clock 
shoppers on Fifth Av- 

F. R. Bryorat enue and the retreating 

stretches of office workers 
wending their way home after the hour of 
five look like big, black, wiggling cater- 
pillars. 

This may seem to be departing a bit 
from the subject. But it points a fact— 
that although the convention assembled in 
the largest and most strenuous city in 
peace-blest America, its problems were dis- 
cussed “far from the madding crowd's 
ignoble strife.” 

New York Again in 1916 


Surrounded by these favorable condi- 
tions, small wonder it was that the claims 
of Providence, Baltimore, Reading, Phila- 
delphia and Atlantic City, which contested 
for the honor of having the convention 
next year, were rejected in favor of New 
York. 

Thus the Hotel McAlpin, previously 
chosen as the headquarters of the Eastern 
Gregg Shorthand Association for its com- 
ing convention, also becomes the meeting 
place for the E. C. T. A. again in 1916. 
The uniform courtesy and liberality of the 
management and employees of the hotel 
and the spontaneous hospitality of the New 
York hosts were the subjects of frequent 
comment. 

An Easter Blight 


Perhaps the only blight on the educa- 
tional feast was the spring snowstorm 
which abruptly broke upon the city Satur- 
day morning, lashed by a sixty-mile gale 
from the ocean. It was the deepest snow 
fall of the year in New York and exceeded 
all records for April wind and snow. The 


storm disappeared as suddenly as it came 
and those who remained over Sunday had 
an opportunity to witness the Easter 
promenade of fashion and wealth for 
which Fifth Avenue is famous. 


President Fuller's Address 


The annual address by President J. E. 
Fuller was devoted largely to a plea for 
more efficient courses of study in our com- 
mercial schools. Mr. Fuller recommended 
the appointment of a carefully chosen com- 
mittee, consisting of not less than six and 
not more than twelve men, whose duty 
should be to investigate conditions and 
commercial courses of study in the public 
and private schools of the United States. 
His recommendation, after much discus- 
sion, was adopted by the Association at its 
business meeting. 


The Speakers 


It is impossible to do justice to the 
galaxy of speakers that made up the gen- 
eral convention program. They were all 
highly successful men, of the type that is 
extremely busy, and hard to get on the 
program of any convention. The commit- 
tee is certainly to be congratulated on be- 
ing able to secure them. 

The speakers were Mr. Charles W. Ger- 
stenberg, Assistant Professor of Finance, 
New York University School of Com- 
merce; Mr. E. J. Mehren, Treasurer of 
the National Association of Corporation 
Schools; Mr. Robert A. 
Montgomery, of Lybrand, 
Ross Bros. and Montgom- 
ery, Certified Public Ac- 
countants; Mr. Harring- 
ton Emerson, the well- 
known efficiency  engi- 
neer; Mr. W. D. Lewis, 
Principal of William Eowamp J. McNamara 
Penn High School, Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. Alice L. Robinson, The 
Texas Company, New York. 

The dominant figure on the program was 
Mr. John Barrett, Director-General of the 
Pan-American Union, who lectured to a 
packed hall on Friday morning. Mr. Bar- 
rett was appointed United States Minister 
to Siam nearly a quarter of a century ago. 
Since then he has held various positions in 
the diplomatic service, and for about ten 
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years he has been at the head of the Pan- 
American Union, organized to foster closer 
commercial relations between the twenty- 
one countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
The lecture was most timely and was full 
of valuable information for teachers en- 
gaged in commercial teaching. Mr. Bar- 
rett asserted that the European war had 
projected the aims of the 
Pan-American Union as 
never before. 

The teachers of the 
land, he said, could co- 
operate with the Union 
in no better way than to 
use their influence in se- 
curing a. greater consid- 
eration for Pan-American 
geography in the curriculum of our second- 
ary schools. He declared that there was 
an appalling ignorance among our other- 
wise intelligent population concerning the 
resources of the Latin countries and the 
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characteristics and habits of their people. 
The applause which followed the close of 
the lecture showed that Mr. Barrett's mes- 
sage had struck home. 


Other Features of the Meeting 


The well-attended entertainment on 
Thursday evening, the theater and dinner 
parties, sightseeing tours and visits to the 
educational institutions of New York were 
some of the other features of the meeting. 


The Round Tables 
The feature of this year’s convention 
was the round table conferences on the 
various commercial subjects embraced in 
the work of the Association—a plan no 
doubt suggested by the sectional meetings 
at the National Commercial Teachers’ Fed- 
eration. In order to give a full report of 
the Gregg Round Table we regret that it 
will be necessary to omit the accounts of 

the other interesting meetings. 


. 
Gregg Round Table at the E. C. T. A. 


Mr. John R. Gregg, Chairman, Thursday's Session. 


Mr. F. 
i Gregg Round Table was a top- 


notcher, as might have been expect- 

ed from the present rising tide of 
interest and enthusiasm in Gregg Short- 
hand in the East, particularly in New York 
City, where the system has been introduced 
into the day and evening high schools 
within the past six months. Those in at- 
tendance at the convention were appor- 
tioned among nine round tables, and the 
popularity of the Gregg section may be 
judged from the fact that the Greggites 
were assigned to the hall in which the 
general meetings of the Association were 
held. This section had the largest attend- 
ance, and the enthusiasm exceeded that of 
the others, as was remarked by those who 
visited other sections besides the Gregg. 
There was a “holding together,” a “bond 
of sympathy,” as one writer of the old- 
time systems expressed it in a letter re- 
ceived since the convention, which has war- 
ranted the statement, made many times 


M. Booth, Chairman, Friday's Session. 


before by our own people, that “we are 
one big, happy family.” 

Mr. Gregg opened the first session by 
a brief address, which he ended with a 
cordial invitation to those of the assembled 
teachers who were contemplating a trip to 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion to visit the Standard Commercial 
School at the Palace of Education. He 
said: 

I want to assure those of 
you who are contemplating 
a trip to the San Francisco 
Exposition this summer that 
you will be made very wel- 
come at the Standard Com- 
mercial School, conducted 
on both sides of the main 
entrance of the Palace of 
Education. There you will 
find about fifty young people 
studying shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
penmanship, office training, etc. Those fifty 
students were selected after competitive exam- 
inations from the high schools of California. 
It will be gratifying to you all, I know, to 
learn that Gregg Shorthand is taught in that 
school, having been adopted exclusively by the 
committee in charge. 
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‘‘Obtaining Satisfactory Results in Short- 
hand Without Personally Correcting 
all Papers’’ 


This paper stimulated an _ unusual 
amount of discussion in which many well- 
known Gregg teachers of the East partici- 
pated. The leading talk was given by 
Miss Lillian R. Holbrook, of the New 
Haven High School, New 
Haven, Conn. Accord- 
ing to Miss Holbrook, 
teachers do too much cor- 
recting for their pupils 
and often become mere 
hack workers. “Does the 
dressmaker correct all 
Lutias R. Horszcox mistakes of her appren- 

tice?” asked Miss Hol- 
brook. “Of course not; she points out the 
error and the apprentice keeps at the gar- 
ment until it is finished satisfactorily.” 

Students should be taught to detect their 
own errors as soon as possible, declared 
Miss Holbrook, with emphasis. The ideal 
teacher, in her opinion, teaches the pupil 
to do as much work as possible for himself. 
The pupil should early learn to supervise 
his own efforts, as this exercise of judg- 
ment and self-reliance would be needed to 
succeed in business. Miss Holbrook then 
outlined the plan of correcting papers fol- 
lowed in her department of the New Haven 
High School. 


Miss Emily L. Austin, of the East 
Orange High School, East Orange, N. J., 
led the discussion with an effectively de- 
livered talk on the necessity for correction 
on at least the first six lessons in Gregg 
Shorthand. Mr. C. D. Dumbauld, High 
School, Middletown, N. Y.; Miss Char- 
lotte M. Mathews, Drake Business School, 
New York City; Miss Ethel P. Martin, 
New York City; Mrs. M. Anna Ford, 
Rogers High School, Newport, R. I.; Miss 
Mary L. Myers, School of Commerce, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Miss Rhoda M. Silliman, 
Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New 
York; Miss Emma E. Eisenhower, of the 
same institution, and others, spoke inter- 
estingly on this topic. There were so many 
angles developed that the entire session 
could well have been devoted to the dis- 
cussion. It seemed to be a topic in which 
teachers were keenly interested and on 





which they were willing to receive and 
offer suggestions. 


‘*First and Second Year's Work in Short- 
hand in the High Schools and the 
Results Obtained’”’ 


This was a rather comprehensive sub- 
ject to be handled satisfactorily in the 
time allowed, but Mr. Ray M. Minott of 
the Phoenixville (Pa.) High School, the 
principal speaker, covered the subject ad- 
mirably. Mr. Minott treated the subject 
broadly. He referred briefly to the lack 
of standardization of courses in the high 
schools and told the convention that conse- 
quently he could accomplish more by con- 
fining his remarks to the work in the high 
school where he was teaching. He out- 
lined the course offered in the Phoenixville 
High School, and explained how the stu- 
dents were trained to pass the 100-word 
graduation test in shorthand. The course 
covers a year and a half. 

The paper was discussed by Miss Marie 
C. Hammond, of the South Side High 
School, Rockville Center, N. Y. Miss 
Hammond stated that a longer shorthand 
course than two years was to be preferred, 
because students would then be better pre- 
pared for success. Her remarks were 
based upon a four years’ course as outlined 
in the Rockville Center High School. Fea- 
tures of the work, as explained by Miss 
Hammond, are early penmanship drills and 
emphasis on the reading of printed short- 
hand throughout the course. 


‘‘Shorthand as an Accredited Subject for 
College Admission”’ 


There is, perhaps, no man better qual- 
ified to discuss this subject intelligently 
than Mr. Frederick R. 
Beygrau, head of the 
Department of Stenog- 
raphy in Columbia Uni- 
versity for a number of 
years. In his hands it 
was interestingly and ef- 
fectively developed at 
the Gregg Round Table. 
He stated that about 
twenty-seven universities and colleges of 
higher rank already gave credit for short- 
hand toward college entrance, and that if 
teachers made it their business to show 
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the institutions what could be done with 
shorthand, the list would grow indefinitely. 

In Mr. Beygrau’s opinion, one of the 
obstacles in the way of general recognition 
is the impression held by educators that 
shorthand does not possess “educative 
value.” He referred to the schemes and 
advertisements of “Shorthand in Thirty 
Days” as being chiefly to blame for this 
false conception. The speaker at this point 
read from the report of a prominent col- 
lege president, deploring the unsatisfactory 
results obtained by students pursuing a 
foreign language. He then contrasted this 
with the practical mental exercise that 
could be derived in much less time from 
the study of shorthand. 

With great earnestness Mr. Beygrau 
told of his efforts to gain recognition for 
shorthand in the colleges. About eight 
years ago, after much opposition, he ob- 
tained permission from the trustees of 
Columbia to start a trial class, with the 
gratifying result that ever since there has 
been a large and increasing demand for 
instruction in shorthand at the university. 

“We all know that the average college 
graduate is worth very little commer- 
cially,” declared Mr. Beygrau. “His 
efforts to obtain employment prove most 
discouraging. He has nothing to sell that 
the business man can use. But if he can 
write shorthand and has been properly 
trained in business English he is imme- 
diately given a chance to work up.” 

Columbia University, according to Mr. 
Beygrau, has many more calls for stenog- 
raphers and private secretaries than it can 
begin to supply. The demand, he said, for 
the college-trained stenographic secretary 
was increasing. “I have a waiting list 
now of sixteen positions for college gradu- 
ates, both male and female,” declared Mr. 
Beygrau. 

Friday's Session 

The meeting was opened with a discus- 
sion of Mr. Beygrau’s paper, for which 
there was no time Thursday afternoon. 
Mrs. M. Anna Ford, of the Rogers High 
School, Newport, R. I., led the discussion. 
Several students from Mrs. Ford’s class 
of last year are now in Columbia Univer 
sity, which gave added force to her re- 
marks. The subject is a hobby with Mrs. 
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Ford, and she convinced her audience that 
she had made a careful study of it and had 
collected valuable data. Mrs. Ford said: 
“There is no reason why boys and girls 
should feel that their education is com- 
pleted when they have received their high 
school diploma. The commercially trained 
student can go to college as well as the 
classical student.” 

Mrs. Ford spoke at 
length, explaining why 
she encouraged her stu- 
dents to get a college edu- 
cation if possible. Among 
the many suggestions 
made by Mrs. Ford was 
the one that if teachers 
would co-operate to a 
greater degree with students interested in 
college education, the high schools would 
soon be graduating more commercial stu- 
dents into the higher institutions. 
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‘*The New Manual of Gregg Shorthand, 
now Being Prepared—Some Advance 
Information About it"’ 


The announcement that Mr. Gregg 
would give some advance information 
about the new Gregg Shorthand Manual, 
soon to be placed on the market, brought 
out a large number of teachers from New 
York City and elsewhere. At the close of 
Mr. Gregg’s talk, Mr. F. M. Booth, Chair- 
man of the Friday round table, commented 
wittily, “Waiting for the new Gregg Short- 
hand Manual is like waiting for a picnic.” 

Mr. Gregg spoke for about an hour. He 
was compelled to epitomize much of his 
talk because of the late hour. After draw- 
ing an interesting contrast between the 
different Pitmanic texts and the methods 
of presentation pursued in the Gregg text- 
book, the various editions of Gregg Short- 
hand, since its invention, were exhibited 
and their evolution traced. 

Mr. Gregg enumerated the principles 
contained in each of the lessons in the new 
Manual as compared with their order in 
the present book. The features of the 
1915 edition were then given briefly. 

Announcement was made that the new 
Gregg Shorthand Manual would be shortly 
followed by a “Methods” manual, the ob- 
ject of which would be to develop still 
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greater harmony in the methods of teach- 
ing the system. 


‘*The Shorthand Recitation"’ 


This subject was ably developed by Mr. 
Edward J. McNamara, Chairman of the 
Commercial Department of the Eastern 
District High School, Brooklyn, who is 
also the instructor in Gregg Shorthand at 
Adelphi College. In introducing Mr. Mc- 
Namara, Mr. Booth said: 

We have heard a great deal to-day and yes- 
terday about dignifying shorthand so that it 
will rank with other college subjects. Pdssibly 
one reason why shorthand has failed to come 
into its own before this is the lack of any 
definite system or method of presenting short- 
hand. We have with us the author of practi- 
cally the first text-book on methods of teach- 
ing shorthand. He is regarded as an authority 
on methods, and because of Mr. McNamara’s 
experience with Gregg Shorthand, I know that 
you will be interested in what he has to say. 


“In teaching Gregg Shorthand,” said 
Mr. McNamara, “I find that the work 
falls naturally under four heads, the first 
of which is the drill on the studied lesson; 
second, the explanation, consisting of 
analogy, contrast, synthesis; third, appli- 
cation; fourth, verification.” 

One of the four subdivisions of the 
second part, explanation, was analogy. On 
this phase of the recitation Mr. McNamara 
said: 

I think it is a fundamental principle that we 
must try to bring to the threshold of the stu- 
dents’ minds some old idea with which they 
can link the new. Therefore, we have through- 
out both the new and old Manual of Gregg 
Shorthand constantly recurring, the principle 
of analogy. Although Mr. Gregg has done 
away with the lesson on analogical abbrevia- 
tion, you can be sure he has retained the prin- 
ciple of analogy. That is the first and fore- 
most principle we have to use in teaching any 
subject. After we have given the rules gov- 
erning the large circles, we find that the small 
circles are governed exactly by the same rules 
as govern the large circles. That is only one 
instance. As we go through the text-book, 
we find numerous illustrations. One rule is 
similar to another. You have the same thing 
in joining S to curves. The principle of anal- 
ogy is again exemplified in writing the words 
“jail” and “gauge.” 

Emphasizing what Mr. Gregg had dwelt 
upon in explaining the new Manual, Mr. 
McNamara, under the principle of con- 
trast, said: 

The principle of contrast is used to make our 
knowledge distinct. In teaching the O-hook 
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or the OO-hook, we can effectively use this 
principle. Mr. Gregg has utilized the principle 
of contrast in the revised text-book. The O- 
hook is presented first; then the OO-hook; then 
both together to contrast them. 

Speaking of the principle of synthesis, 
he said: 

The principle of synthesis is what gives the 
simplicity and logic to Gregg Shorthand, and 
that is what runs throughout the text-book. 

There is a strong temptation to quote 
Mr. McNamara’s talk verbatim, but the 
old excuse—lack of space—must again 
prevail. 

The time-candle seemed to burn faster 
than usual, and the meeting was compelled 
to adjourn without having an opportunity 
to discuss Mr. McNamara’s paper, al- 
though we felt as Shakespeare did when 
he wrote: 

I like this place, 
And willingly would waste my time in it. 

Miss Myrtle C. Heywood, who was an- 
nounced to lead in the discussion, was 
detained by illness. 


A Successful Meeting 


The Gregg Round Table was in every 
way a success. 
tions of those in charge. There was a dis- 
position among the teachers to enter into 
the discussions without being urged, which 
shows how easy it is for teachers of Gregg 
Shorthand to get acquainted with one an- 
other in a meeting of this kind. It was 
evident that they were eager to bring their 
problems to these conventions, analyze 
them, and exchange ideas freely. 

The Gregg Round Table was but a taste 
of what the regular annual meeting of the 
Eastern Gregg Shorthand Association ‘vill 
be next Thanksgiving week. 


oO°e 


Perhaps no feature of the present war is 
more evident as time passes than this—the 
growing hatred of England by Germany. 
One development, however, is amusing— 
the rush in Germany to study the English 
language, so that when the “tight little 
isle” is conquered and become a depen- 
dency of Das Vaterland, they may find the 
language helpful in winning English trade 
with all English-speaking peoples. It will 
do them no harm.—Business Journal. 
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will be given next month.) 
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Teaching Shorthand to Boys and Girls 


ONSIDERABLE interest is now be- 
ing shown in a comparatively new 
phase of shorthand teaching—the in- 

struction of younger boys and girls. For 
many years, on account of the intricacies 














Heven Jean Wane 


and perplexities of the shorthand systems 
in use, shorthand could be mastered only 
by students with mature and trained minds 

and even then it required an amazing 
amount of determination. The introduc 
tion and rapid spread of a simpler and 
more logical shorthand system has meant 
a complete change in the status of short- 
hand. In many cases, however, the teach 
ing of a simple, natural system has been 
unnecessarily complicated by teachers who 
have failed to realize how simple shorthand 
instruction may be made. 

There are, however, many enthusiastic 
teachers in the country who have grasped 
the full possibilities of the results to be 
secured by the introduction of simpler 
methods, and who have wished for an op 
portunity to demonstrate these results by 


teaching a modern system of shorthand to 
younger children—children in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. A number of 
such classes are now being conducted with 
marked success, though the work is still in 
the experimental stage. 

It has remained for teachers who are 
also parents to demonstrate through the in- 
struction of their own children in the home 
as well as in school, just what can be done 
in this new field. The teachers and writ- 
ers who attended the Silver Jubilee of 
Gregg Shorthand were delighted by the 
work done by little Miss Gertrude Harvey, 
the seven-year-old daughter of Mr. D. B. 
Harvey, a teacher of Gregg Shorthand and 
principal of the commercial department in 
the Township High School at Harrisburg, 
Illinois. Reginald and Francis SoRelle,. 
the young sons of Mr. and Mrs. Rupert P. 
SoRelle, have written Gregg Shorthand for 
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several years, and use it continually in 
connection with their school work. They, 
with other children in their neighborhood, 
have been taught by Mr. SoRelle, who de 
voted twenty minutes each ev ening to this 
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work for a number of weeks several years 
ago. 

Another young shorthand writer is Mas- 
ter George Kirby, the son of Mr. J. A. 
Kirby, a teacher of Gregg Shorthand in one 
of the New York evening high schools. 

A young writer of whose work we have 
recently heard is Miss Helen Jean Wade, 
the daughter of Mr. R. M. Wade of the 
Pennsylvania Business and Shorthand Col- 
lege, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Jean is 
now eleven years old, and she writes short- 
hand easily from dictation and reads her 
notes without difficulty. Her father, in 
writing of her work, says that Jean is now 
in a class of students whose ages run from 
sixteen to thirty years, and that she is able, 
with the same instruction, and in the same 
length of time to write as accurately and 
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read as readily as the best of them. That 
she has acquired a thorough knowledge of 
the theory and incidentally developed an 
excellent style of writing is evidenced by 
the specimen of her notes which is repro- 
duced on this page. 

Miss Jean is also a rapid and accurate 
typist, having recently secured a Reming- 
ton award at fifty words a minute, net. 

These results will help to demonstrate 
the possibility and the utility of instruction 
in shorthand and typewriting to younger 
children—not with the idea of placing them 
in office positions while they are still chil- 
dren, but to give them at an early age the 
mastery of a tool which will be of help in 
their other studies, in their professions, 
and by which they can always made a live- 
lihood, should necessity demand it. 
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Standard Commercial School Student Organization 


HE students of the Standard Com- 
mercial School in the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition formed a perma- 
nent student body organization Wednes- 
day, April 14. A constitution and by- 
laws were 
adopted and 
the following 
officers were 
elected for a 
term of three 
months: 
President: 
Myron’ Close, 
Senior, Mission 
High School, 


San Francisco. 
Vice - Presi- 
dent: Rohilla 


Bonnington, 
Post Graduate, 
Freemont High 
School, Oak- 
land, California. 

Secretary: Fidelia Feliz, Senior, Santa 
Maria High School, Santa Maria, Cali- 
fornia. 

Treasurer: Ethel Sresovich, Sopho- 
more, Lompoc High School, Lompoc, Cali- 
fornia. 


Cheer Leader: Mark Kraus, Graduate, 
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San Mateo High School, San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia. 


Sergeant-at-Arms: Max Fisch, Fresh- 


man, High School of Commerce, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Meetings will 
be held regu- 
larly at three p. 
m. every other 
Wednesday. 
Excellent train- 
ing in parlia- 
mentary law and 
public 
ing is assured 
through the co- 
operation of Mr. 
David Lever, 
the manager of 
the Exhibit,and 
a former teach- 
er of public 
speaking. 

Arrangements 
are being made whereby the main con- 
cessions on the Zone and the exhibits will 
be visited in a body and under competent 
instructors. The students are full of en- 
thusiasm and intend to take every ad- 
vantage of their student organization to 
develop social and business activity. 
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COME Learner ad 
His Problems 


A Department of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. Conducted 
by John R. Gregg. 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom all com 
munications relating to 






this department should be addressed. 





How to Develop an Accurate Style 


HE value of accuracy cannot be over- 
estimated. This point has been em- 
phasized again and again in the 

pages of this magazine, and your teachers 
have talked to you constantly on the im- 
portance of getting things right—not “al- 
most right” or “nearly perfect.” Many 
students fail to realize that it is possible to 
do error-proof work. A student will re- 
mark with pride, “Oh yes, I am a good 
speller, I have always had marks above 
90%,” but the employer who gives him a 
trial will report disgustedly, “No, that boy 
can’t spell. I gave him a shorthand let- 
ter of, I should judge, a couple hundred 
words, and he misspelled ‘judgment.’” An 
accuracy of 9914% in spelling on one test, 
but condemned by the business man as a 
poor speller! 

Just as high a standard is required in 
shorthand. The perfect transcript must 
be the ideal, and you must get the habit of 
hitting the bull’s-eye. “I wrote twenty 
letters, and he only handed back two, and 
still he said I made too many mistakes,” 
was the complaint of one stenographer who 
had been anxious to get to work, but was 
glad to come back to school for a review 
after her first trial and her first failure. 

“My teacher told me I was getting care- 
less about my notes, but I could always 
read them, so I thought it wouldn’t make 
any difference,” said another stenographer 
whose shorthand accuracy fell below par 
when measured by a business man’s stand- 
ard. 


“e 


The Accuracy Habit 


As a matter of fact, it is the habit of 
writing that counts for or against short- 
hand accuracy more than anything else. A 
careful examination of the shorthand note- 


book of the average writer shows that not 
enough care is taken in writing the sim- 
plest characters of the system. The ste- 
nographer becomes accustomed to a dicta- 
tor or to a line of work and falls into care- 
less habits, both in writing and reading, 
just because he “knows about what's com- 
ing, anyway.” 

Now, you are very fortunate in that you 
are studying a system of shorthand in 
which it is possible to make clear distine- 
tions. The modification of form which is 
inevitable under the stress of rapid work 
has been carefully analyzed, and methods 
have been worked out for reducing the 
chances of error to a minimum. 

The Gregg stenographer who uses ordi- 
nary care has no fear of “cold notes.” You 
can read the notes you wrote five years ago 
as easily as those you write to-day. An- 
other stenographer who writes the same 
system can read your notes with as great 
ease as his own if you both follow the style 
given the text-book and in the plates in 
this magazine. 

The very legibility of the system, how- 
ever, is a stumbling-block to a certain type 
of writers and students. The carelessly 
written note proves to be legible. It is 
therefore followed by a succession of care- 
lessly executed characters, until careless- 
ness becomes a habit. 

The remedy is the copying of well-writ- 
ten shorthand plates, by means of which an 


accurate style will be developed, and a care- 


ful analysis of possible clashes in similar 
words. Read as much professional short- 
hand as possible, and note the careful dis- 
tinctions of length, curvature, ete., made by 
the plate writers. Study the little expedi- 
ents they use, and the methods they adopt 


to maintain the “clear as print’ standard. 
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List of Similar Words—I 
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manufacture 


manufacturer 


manufactory 


continue 


continued 


continues 


continuous 


continual 


continually 


neglect 


negligence 


effective 


effectual 


instant 
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The Importance of Word Study 


Many shorthand writers fail to give 
enough attention to word study, and their 
errors are due, therefore, not to faulty 
shorthand style, but rather to a failure to 
grasp the word when they hear it. To 
help you with this word study, the follow- 
ing sentences have been prepared. The 
shorthand forms for these “similar words” 
are given in a plate on another page. 
After studying these forms and practicing 
them carefully, write these sentences in 
your best shorthand and then have them 
dictated to you again and again until you 
are sure of both the shorthand forms and 
the meaning and use of the words. 


Some Sentences Containing Similar Words 


The extract which he read from the mag- 
azine story told how they had tried to ex- 
tricate the heroine from danger. 

While the increase in price will affect 
the sales, it will not have sufficient effect 
to result in a permanent decrease in de- 
mand. 

The work at the close of the fiscal year 
is always very heavy and it is necessary 
that you should be in the very best physical 
condition in order to stand the strain. 

The newspaper report stated that the 
eminent statesman was in imminent danger. 

The teacher announced his intention of 
giving a severe examination which many of 
the students feared because of their in- 
atterition during the class period. 

The irruption of the enemy occurred just 
before the eruption of the volcano. 

The results are very creditable, but your 
account of the amount of time you have 
spent on the work is scarcely credible. 

The manufacturer offered to take us 
through the manufactory and to show us 
all the different kinds of goods which he 
manufactures. 

This is a continuous performance, and if 
the bill continues to be popular, it will un- 
doubtedly be continued for another week. 

There is continual danger of a strike, 
for the men are continually asking for 
shorter hours. 

I am sorry to see you neglect your work, 
for negligence is a habit which will not be 
tolerated here. 

The colors are well chosen and the result 
is very effective. We have had a great deal 


of trouble with tardiness, but I believe that 
the new plan will prove to be effectual and 
that every one will be on time in future. 

It was only an instant after I left the 
building that the explosion occurred; it is 
reported to be the result of instantaneous 
combustion. 

He is a person of high principles. 

There seems to be a slight defect to this 
piece of pottery, but it will not be difficult 
to secure a perfect piece for you if you 
wish to purchase one. 

The members of the class investigated 
the claims of the clients on both sides, and 
reported that no money had been invested 
in this enterprise. 

The attorney regrets that outside cares 
will make it impossible for him to handle 
this case. 

He gives more time to sport than to busi- 
ness, and earns scarcely enough to support 
himself. 

Work with an intelligent and diligent 
spirit, and your intelligence and diligence 
will be rewarded. 

The event was unexpected, and no one 
knew what to do in the contingency. It 
has been found that the money has been 
placed in the contingent fund, and that it 
cannot be used at this time. 

He is known as an indulgent parent, but 
he does not indulge his children to the point 
of giving them everything they want. 

A company was formed to handle all 
kinds of electrical appliances, and it was 
incorporated as the Union Electric Com- 
pany. 

I advise you to look into the matter care- 
fully before reaching a decision. The 
Golden Rule says, “Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you.” 

It is my purpose to propose his name for 
membership, but I do not know how the 
proposal will be received by the committee 
on account of his attitude on the paving 
proposition which is now before the city 
council, 

The small investor should investigate 
even more carefully than the man who can 
afford to lose. 

The poor people who have to live on 
small wages should be provided with pure 
water and with electric power at a low 
price. 
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List of Technical Words in Coal-Mining Industry 


Anticline 


Anthracite 


Bituminous 


Bureau of Mines 


Black powder 


Black blasting powder 


Chain-breast machine 


Check-weighman 


Coal dust 


Cutting shot 


Domestic lump - > 
Dynamite ZL = 
Dark shal >< 
Draw slate 4 
I tric haulag stem & 
Electric lan 4 

G 
I tric shot-firing d 4 
Fire clay & 4 
Fixed carbor Y~« 


Gas man 


Haulage system 


Hoisting shaft 


Hoisting engineer 


Inby 


Left-rib shot 


Long-wall system 


Long-wall mining 


Lower level 


Manway 


Mining machine 


Machine 


mining 


Union 


Miners 


Mining Board 


Open light 


Pit bess 


Powder keg 


Right rib shot 


Hose and nozzle 
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Room and pillar 


Room and pillar method 


Room workings 


Room turning 


Room neck 


Shaker screen 


Shot firer 


Shot-firing device 


Short-wall machine 


Short-wall mining 


Shooting system 


Svneline 

Shooting bex 

Pop-weighman 

Timber man 

l n labor 

United Mine Workers of i> 


America a 


Working plac 


Working face 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article ““O. G. A. Test" in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “plate’’ which will appear in the July 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A." certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G.A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for ““theory,"’ the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for ““beauty’’—the three qualities that go to make up 
wtistic writing. 


The Contest Awards 


Teachers’ Contest 

First prize: Mrs. Helen Stossmeister, 
Astoria Business College, Astoria, Ore. 

Second prize: Sister M. Henrietta, St. 
Joseph’s Academy, Clyde, Mo. 

Honorable Mention: ‘ 

Mildred Marshall, Capital City Commercial 
College, Madison, Wis. 

Myra B. Dungan, Chariton Business Col- 
lege, Chariton, Iowa. 

Isabel Marshall, Saskatoon Business College, 
Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 

Grace Murdoch, Beutel Business College, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Father D. B. Ryan, O. S. B., Sacred Heart 
College, Sacred Heart, Okla. 

C. G. Chandler, Flathead County High School, 
Kalispell, Mont. 

Cc. W. Pratt, Leavenworth High School, 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Cora M. Pryor, High School, Bloomington, 
Il. 

P. E. Roper, Massey Business College, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Co | On nmin nnn ruven sc UuuvencnannUnn HE revit 


“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 

development of artistry in writing. This department is the official 
Conducted by Winifred Kenna, O. G. A., 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 
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Minnie B. Frye, Gem City Business Col- 
lege, Quincy, II. 

Nellie Hanna, Westernport High School, 
Westernport, Md. 

Nellie Domino, Gem City Business College, 
Quincy, Ill. 

Daisy Hanna, High School, Oakland, Md. 

Sally Parker, Massey Business College, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Amy A. Meyers, Manual Training High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Julia E. Farmer, Massey Business College, 
Richmond, Va. 

Arthur G. Skeeles, High School, Ellwood 
City, Pa. 

Warwick C. Angus, Metropolitan Business 
Institute, Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 

Miss L. Rackerby, Manual Training High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Helen V. Johnson, Elmira Business Institute, 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Students’, Stenographers’, and ‘‘Other 
Writers’ ’’ Contest 

First prize: G. F. Mills, Seattle, Wash. 

Second prize: George H. Cherry, High 
School, Bloomington, III. 

Third prize: Alma Oman, Rockport 
High School, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 

Fourth prize: Ethel D. Spies, Abing- 
don, Til. 

Honorable Mention: 

Mildred Marshall, Kokomo, Ind. 

Jacob Stam, Paterson, N. J. 

Charles L. Swem, Washington, D. C. 

Elsie Ratliff, Oregon Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 

Olive Livingston, Ferris Institute, Big Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

Walter H. Proctor, Reno County High 
School, Nickerson, Kansas. 

Jessie Mays, Massey Business College, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Anna C. Bergstedt, St. Paul, Minn. 

Helen Tenney, High School, Leominster, 
Mass. 

R. S. Baker, Belpre, Ohio. 

Mary Huppe, St. Joseph’s Academy, Clyde, 
Mo. 

William Clark, Doncaster, England. 

Ah Chung Lyau, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Hedwig Marti, Good Counsel Academy, 
Mankato, Minn. 
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First Prize, Teachers’ Contest 


Written by Mrs. Helen Stossmeister 
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Second Prize, Teachers’ Contest 
Written by Sister M. Henrietta 
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A. J. Burkhardt, Chicago, Ill. 

H. W. Odell, El Paso, Texas. 

Leon L. Adam, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Roy C. Sasser, Columbus, Ga. 

Robert J. Loennecken, Wahpeton, N. Dak. 
Samuel S. Pederson, lowa City, lowa. 
Julia D. Ambrose, Westville, II. 

Elli Kessler, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Cora L. Sutherland, Rochester, N. Y. 
Emma Weichel, Eau Claire, Wis. 

E. M. Gottschalk, Quincy, IIL. 


° 


Comments on the Decisions 
Tu response to the announcement of 


the Second Annual Contest of the 
Order of Gregg Artists was splendid 
approximately eleven hundred papers 
having been received. Many of the con- 
testants expressed their sympathy for the 
Committee — they understand the vast 
amount of work involved in a contest of 
this nature. But we were delighted to see 
the papers coming in so fast, even though 
each influx of letters added to the difficulty 
of the undertaking. It is almost impossi- 
ble to select the best papers from among 
such a large number of splendid specimens. 
We know that our readers will approve of 
our selections, though, after they have ex- 
amined the prize-winning specimens. which 
we are publishing on the following pages. 
The notes are very artistic, and we only 
wish it were possible for us to show each 
one of our interested readers the original 
plates sent in by the winners. The 
work does not show up so well when en- 
graved, but even so, the papers are beauti- 
ful and worthy of the distinction they have 

gained. 

Teachers’ Contest 


The paper of Mrs. Stossmeister, winner 
of the first place in the Teachers’ Contest, 
is not only written in a most artistic styl 
but the theory work is perfect. As one of 
the sides of our triangle represents “‘the- 
ory,” the latter qualification is most impor 
tant. A check for $10.00 is going forward 
to Mrs. Stossmeister with our heartiest con- 
gratulations on her success in the contest. 


Sister Henrietta’s Work 
The plate which has been awarded sec- 
ond place in the Teachers’ Contest was sent 
in by Sister M. Henrietta, Clyde, Mo. 
Her work is splendid, and well worthy of 
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the distinction of second place in our big 
contest. As evidence that she is able to 
impress her students with the desirability 
of making accurate notes, you will find the 
name of Mary Huppe, one of Sister Hen- 
rietta’s students, given in the Honorable 
Mention list of the students’ contest. The 
other papers in the club were very credita- 
ble, and we suspect that in the shorthand 
department of St. Joseph's Academy the 
development of artistry in shorthand writ- 
ing has received a good deal of attention! 

In neither of the “Honorable Mention” 
lists have we attempted to classify the pa- 
pers according to style. That would be 
quite impossible, as you will all readily un- 
derstand. We did not intend to make these 
lists quite so long, but we couldn't leave 
any of the names out because of the excel- 
lence of the papers sent in, and even now 
we have not included all that we might! 
There are twenty names in the Honorable 
Mention list in the Teachers’ Contest and 
twenty-five in the students’ contest. We 
could have gone on indefinitely adding 
names to each of these lists, but we had to 
stop some time! We have given a longer 
list in the students’ contest as there were so 
many more papers in this division. The 
teachers responded enthusiastically, and 
when sending in their students’ work in- 
cluded a specimen of their own writing. 
Many of them explained that they had had 
no time to spend on the preparation of the 
plate, but as a rule the work needed no 
apologies. 

As a small recognition of the excellent 
work done by the contestants whose names 
are given in the honorable mention lists, 
we are sending each one a copy of our new 
shorthand reading book, “Rip Van 
Winkle.” 

Students’ Contest 

The winner of first place in the “Stu 
dents’, Stenographers’, and ‘Other Writ 
ers’’” contest has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in our monthly O. G. A. contests. 
In the January issue we published the work 
he submitted for consideration for mem- 
bership in our Order. Mr. Mills 
student in Wilson’s Modern Business Col- 
lege, Seattle, Wash., at the time, although 
we believe he is now employed as a ste- 
nographer in that city. 
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First Prize, Students’ Contest 
Written by G. F. Mills 
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Second Prize, Students’ Contest 
Written by George H. Cherry 
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The Other Winning Plates 


Last year Mr. Roland J. Lehman, a stu- 
dent under Miss Cora M. Pryor in the 
Bloomington (Ill.) High School, won 
fourth place in the Annual Contest. This 
year Mr. George H. Cherry, a student in 
the same school, is honored with a like dis- 
tinction—second place in the students’ con- 
test. Miss Pryor is certainly to be con- 
gratulated on the enthusiastic work which 
her students do along the line of artistry in 
shorthand writing. She secures wonderful 
results, and it is always exceedingly diffi- 
cult for us to choose the 


graphs after the decisions had been made, 
as the contest was held open just as long 

as possible. 

The Contest Correspondence 

Because of the extra pages which we are 
devoting to the shorthand plates, and the 
length of the list of new members, we can- 
not publish even a few of the enthusiastic 
letters received from the contestants. We 
shall acknowledge them by personal letters 
and mail the Certificates to the successful 
applicants for membership just as soon as 
we can. We appreciate the interest and 
enthusiasm displayed in 





best one from her club of : 
papers. There are thirty- wd 
four papers in her club 
this year, and they are all 
excellent. 

Throughout our articles 
for the improvement of ll dena bus 
shorthand writing to those sie 
who ask us for suggestions 
for developing a_ better 
style, we have always Le 
dwelt very emphatically on ¥ 
the advisability of small oie 
notes and on the advan- ma 2 


tages of compact writing. - . ae 


Mr. Cherry’s daily notes irs 
are presented in his prize- 
winning plate but he shows - 
what he can do with his 
pen in the novelty speci- 
men we are reproducing 
in the department. 

Miss Alma Oman, Rock- 
port High School, Pigeon 
Cove, Mass., is winner of third place in 
this contest. Miss Oman is a senior in 
high school, and we know that she and her 
classmates will be delighted to learn of 
her success in our contest. 

Miss Ethel D. Spies, Abingdon, II1., has 
been awarded fourth place in this division 
of the contest. It is an honor to hold such 
a high place among the many hundreds of 
writers who took part in the contest, and 
we are sure Miss Spies will be pleased with 





her success. 

Next month we hope to be able to pub- 
lish photographs of the successful con- 
testants, together with brief write-ups of 
their experiences with Gregg Shorthand. 
There was not time to write for the photo- 


Ma. Cugsrry's Notes 


the contest, and hope that 
the new members, as well 
as those who became mem- 
Me bers on previous tests, will 
Pc! keep in touch with the de- 
2 y partment. 

ry O.G. A. Exhibit at 

gl ee Exposition 

- The O. G. A. Committee 
be ky prepared a budget of test 
papers to be shown with 
A ee the other exhibits at the 


Fra, CC” Standard Commercial 


: School in the Panama-Pa- 
a cific International Expo- 
~$> “2 sition, San Francisco. This 
budget consisted of one 
fee hundred tests selected 
from those sent in during 
Ps uted the last few months. In 
a letter just received from 
Mr. Clyde I. Blanchard, 
principal of the Standard 
Commercial School, he says, in part: 

I just received your O. G. A. Exhibit for 
the Fair, and am proudly showing it to vis- 
itors. 

The Standard Commercial School students 
are finishing Lesson Five, and are eagerly look- 
ing forward to the time when they may com- 
pete for the O. G. A. test. 

We want those of our readers who are 
fortunate enough to visit the Exposition to 
make it a point to visit the Standard Com- 
mercial School and examine the collection 
of O.G. A. papers. We had intended pub- 
lishing a list of those whose papers were 
included, but again we must plead “lack of 
space.” The applicants whose papers 
were forwarded to San Francisco will be 
apprised of that fact by personal letter. 
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Third Prize, Students’ Contest 
Written by Alma Oman 
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Fourth Prize, Students’ Contest 
Written by Ethel D. Spies 
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The New Test 
HE following test will be good until 


June 20. That will give you ample 

time to practice, and we hope that 
all those reading the department this month 
will “try their hands” on this material. 


I believe in the spirit of peace, and in sole 
and absolute reliance on truth and the appli- 
cation of it to the hearts,and consciences of 
the people. I do not believe that the weapons 
of liberty ever have been, or can be, the weap- 
ons of despotism. I know that those of des- 
potism are the sword, the revolver, the can- 
non, the bombshell; and, therefore, the weap- 
ons to which tyrants cling and upon which 
they depend are not the weapons for me, as a 
friend of liberty.—William Lloyd Garrison. 


* * * 


Kings and emperors are surprised and horri- 
fied when one of themselves is murdered, and 
yet the whole of their activity consists in man- 
aging murder and preparing for murder. The 
keeping up, the teaching, and exercising of 
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armies with which kings and emperors are al- 
ways so much occupied, and of which they are 
the organizers, what is it but preparation for 
murder ?—Tolstoi. 

> >. * 

War is a violation of the principle of liberty 
as well as of justice. It is founded on force; 
its method is violence; its theory is “Might 
is right”; its purpose is to conquer or destroy. 
Its greatest heroes are those who have slaugh- 
tered the greatest number of people—its Alex- 
anders, its Napoleons.—Sprading. 

* * * 

The laboring man, who has always done the 
fighting, is losing his patriotism; he is begin- 
ning to realize that he has no country nor 
much of anything else to fight for, and is 
beginning to decline the honor of being killed 
for the glory and profits of a few. And 
those who profit by war, those who own the 
country, will not fight for it; that is, they 
are not patriotic if it is necessary for them 
to do the killing or to be killed in war. .n 
all the wars of history there are very few 
instances of the rich meeting their death on 
the battlefield.—Sprading. 


List of New Members 


A | Eveline Beard, 
Wilma Beard 
Inez Abrahamson, Red Lodge, ag Fe » 


Mont. 
W. E. Acree, Richmond, Va. 


Richmond, Va. 
Elkins, W. Va. | Mary Byrne, Elkins, W a 


| Minnie H. Byers, Richmond, Va 
v 


Granville, N 


= | 
Anna Beine, Merrill, Wis. c 


Sister M. Agnesine, St. Paul,| Emma A. Benk, Buffalo, N. Y. | 

Minn. | Elsie M. Bensley, St. Catharines, | ptnarhe Cameron, Whiting, Ind. 
José L. Alba, Manila, P. I. Ont., Canada. | J. W. Campbell, Salem, Va 
Meyer Albert, St. Louis, Mo. Alvin Benson, Springfield, Ore. | Naomi Campbell, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Bertha M. Allen, Portland, Ore. 
Ruth Allen, Little York, Il. 
Venia Allen, Springfield, Ore. 
Mary Altmann, St. Paul, Minn. 


Elizabeth Bills, 
Frances Bittner, 


Anele Andersen, Tacoma, Wash. Ohio 
George B. Anderson, Tacoma, . 
Isabel J. Boaler, 
Milton Andrain, Indianola, Cal. Pg . 
Sister St. Angela, Indianapolis, Ind. Edwin Bogue, 
John H. Anker, South Holland, Ill 
Ellery Aris, Hancock, Mich. 

Gladys Armstrong, 


Alfred Bosse, 


Ruby Ash, Minneapolis, Minn 
Walter Aten, Rockford, Il. Clare N 
Ada Aubiel, Lorain, Ohio. lara, M&M. 
Irene Avery, Rutland, Vt. 


B Carmen Broadus, 
James Broderick, 


Burnis Benson, Havana, IIl. 
Lakewood, N. J 


- ; . Hyman Block, Hartford, C . 
Sister Mary Ambrose, Kansas City, | [cape] Seamer, - 9 
Mo. Marguerite Bloomberg, Massillon, 


Bessie E. Blosser, Lancaster, Pa 


Marion, Ind 
Fern Borman, Merrill, Wis. 
Evansville, Ind. 

- a ge Brachman, Ashland, Pa. 
Uhrichsville, | Viola Brand, Seattle, Wash. 
Ohio. Minnie Braski, Buffalo, N. : 
Creed Brattain, Springfheld, Ore. 
Brawthen, 


= 
Miss M. Brend, Boston, Mass. 
Mabel Briscoe, Arcata, Cal. 


W. P. Canning, Wayne, Nebr 
Rose Canton, Sarnia, Ont., Canada 
Mich. | Florence Cantrell, Tacoma, Wash 
Stanley Capps, Blair, Nebr. 
Eugenio Carbonell, Manila, P. 
Gertrude Carlson, Rockford, Ill 
Mildred Case, Hartford, Conn 
Norwal Cashin, Portland, Ore. 
Annie J. Chalmers, Vancouver, B 
C., Canada. 
Edgar Chandley, Evansville, Ind. 
Gooey H. Cherry, Bloomington, 
ll. 


Marquette, 


Massillon, Ohio 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Zoe Christian, St. Paul, Minn 

Gena Christianson, Prince Albert, 
Sask., Canada. 

Mabel Ciubb, Portland, Ore 

Mary I. Clulo, Marquette, Mich. 

Minnie A. Cobleigh, Bristol, Conn. 

Hyman Cohen, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hazel Cole, Champaign, II! 

Margaret Collier, Roslyn, Wash. 


Honolulu, 


Evansville, Ind. 
Harvey, Ill. 


Sabina Baadte, Cherokee, Iowa. ‘lora Brosius, Lancaster, Pa. Miss L. Conner, Deloraine, Man., 
Ida Bachelder, Red Lodge, Mont. Marguerite Brown, Big Rapids, Canada. i 

Elmer Badewitz, Buffalo, N. Y. Mich. | Marie Corner, Spokane, Wash. 
Bertha Baker, Chicago Heights, Ill. | Thorna Brown, Missoula, Mont. Florence L. Covell, Granville, N. 
R. S. Baker, Belpre, Ohio. Nelle Buell, Portland, Ore. . Dak. . . . 
Jeanette H. Baldwin, Norwalk,| Florence Bullach, Massillon, Ohio. | George Cram, Walla Walla, Wash 


Conn. Alma G. Burke, Columbus, Wis 
Burnett, 


Elizabeth Baller, Portland, Ore. Margaret 
Nellie Ballschmieder, Merrill, Wis. Mo. 
Charles Bantz, Massillon, Ohio. George D. Burns, 
Lee Barker, Tacoma, Wash. ; po WwW te 
M. Augusta Barton, Centreville, F Ore , 
Md - 


Amy Bateman, Olympia, Wash. 

Marie Battle, St. Catharines, Ont., 
Canada. 

Ruth Bawell, Evansville, Ind. 

Orton E. Beach, Silver Creek, N. Y 





Burnworth, 


Sam Burt, Richmond, Va. 
Marcella Buscher, 
Beatrice Busha, Big Timber, Mont 
Helen Busha, Big Timber, Mont 
Lena Butzer, Portland, Ore 


Henry Cramer, Tacoma, Wash 
City, | Helen Crawford, Hancock, Mich 
Margaret Crowters, prontes. Ohio 

m ~o | Maud Crissman, Elkins, W. Va 

— gga | Hazel Crowder, Evansville, Ind 

ss *| Sister Mary Paul de Cruce, Wash 
ington, Mo. 

Elias T. Cruz, Manila, P. I. 

Lillian M. Culler, Frederick, Md 


Kansas 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


| Florence Currie, Sarnia, Ont., 
Canada. 
| Mary C. Curry, Cambridge, Mass 








; 
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List of New Members—Continued 


D 


Helen Dahlin, Moline, Il. 

Agnes Daly, Clyde, Mo. 

Flavia Daniels, Pine City, Minn. 
Grace Daniels, Massillon, Ohio. 
H. Heman Davis, Pittsburg, Kan- 


sas. 
William L. Davis, Massillon, Ohio. 
Virlee Dean, Longmont, Colo. 
Eva B. Delman, Bridgeport, Ohio. 
Kathleen Dempsie, Astoria, Ore. 
Anna Lee Dere Merrill, Wis. 
Alma Dickens, esteern, Iowa. 
Florence Dickson, New Westmin 

ster, B. C., Canada. 

Marion Dillon, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bertha Dinger, Ashland, Pa. 


Mary Louise Donnelly, Evansville, 


n 
Harold Donner, Merrill, Wis. 
Helen Dorsey, Portland, Ore. 
Fannie Doss, Farmington, Mo. 
Lucile Doten, Tacoma, Wash. 
Odessa Doughty, Massillon, Ohio. 
Mabelle Dow, Manchester, N. H. 
Clarence Downs, Seattle, Wash. 
Ollin Drennan, Kirksville, Mo. 
Lucile Dressel, Wausau, Wis. 

H. E. Dridzun, Portland, Ore. 
May _ Druckemiller, 

ont. 

Pauline Dustin, Enfield, N. H. 
Henry A. Duwe, Wadena, Minn. 


E 


. R. Early, Shelton, Conn. 
Octavia Echols, Roslyn, Wash. 
Edna M. Eckner, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Florence Eddy, Bloomington, III. 
Marguerite Edgar, Tacoma, Wash. 
Eliza Edwards, Ironton, Ohio. 
William Eggleston, Oakland, Cal. 
Ida Eisenhardt, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Abe Eisenstat, Carbondale, Pa. 
Clara M. Elliott, Indian Head, 
Sask., Canada. 
Gertrude Elliott, Massillon, Ohio. 
Nannye M. Ellis, Birmingham, Ala. 
Natalie M. Elwood, Hancock, Mich. 
Lee Erhart, Tacoma, Wash. 
Edith Erickson, Hancock, Mich. 
Irene Erickson, New Westminster, 
B. C., Canada. 
Tennie Eskelson, Astoria, Ore. 
Father Fabian Ethen, Collegeville, 
Minn. 
Priscilla Eudy, Hancock, Mich. 
Gordon Evans, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Leroy Evans, Brunswick, Md. 
Ethel Everhart, Brunswick, Md. 
Clark Ewing, Coldwater, Ohio. 


F 


Martha Mildred Fairservice, Haver- 
ill, Mass. 
Reuben Falch, Merrill, Wis. 
Sylvia Fales, Pocatello, Idaho. 
Bernard Fangel, St. Paul, Minn. 
Julia E. Farmer, Richmond, Va. 
ert Feist, Tacoma, Wash. 
Irene Feldstein, Lakewood, N. J. 
Hugh Fiedler, Bloomington, III. 
Bertha Fillgrove, Ironton, Ohio. 
Wilfrid Finley, St. Catharines, Ont., 
Canada. ¥ 
Mary Finman, Manchester, N. H. 
Rae Fischer, Evansville, Ind. ; 
Albert Fisher, Big Rapids, Mich. 


Helen B. Florence, Birmingham, | 


a. 
Grace Follette, Portland, Ore. 
Norman L. Ford, Richmond, Va. 
Pauline Fore, Richmond, Va. 

Cong | M. Fountaine, Cambridge, 


Helen Fowler, Lakewood, N. J. 
John Fox, Jr., Olean, N. Y. 


Red Lodge, 


| Bernice Fredriksen, Rockford, Ill. 

| Burnie Freedham, New Westmin 
| ster, B. C., Canada. 

| Walter Freiberg, Merrill, Wis. 
Helen Frey, Crete, Ill 

Will Fschida, St. Paul, Minn. 
Elsie Furby, Onarga, III. 
Gertrude Furman, Lyons, Iowa. 


G 


Leona Gabele, Massillon, Ohio. 
Nicolas K,. Galvez, Manila, P. I 
Mayme L. Garrett, La Junta, Colo 
Evelyn Gay, Portland, Ore. 
Yvonne Gaynon, Manchester, N. H 
Ida Gelhar, Merrill, Wis. 

Leslie Genrich, Merrill, Wis. 
Ross Gillie, Spokane, Wash. 

Ruth E. Gloor, Rochester, N. Y. 
Blanche Goble, Kansas City, Mo. 
Marie C. Gokki, Lorain, Ohio. 





Mrs. Edith Good, Seattle, Wash. 
Ruth E. Goodale, 
N. H 


Vera Gorman, Bloomington, IIl. 


N. H. 
Mary WW. Graffey, 

N. H. 
Mary Gray, Lake Charles, La. 
Ernest J. Green, Marquette, Mich 
Barbara Greene, Oakland, Cal. 
Mabel Grove, Frederick, Md. 
Nellie L. 
W. H. Gunkin, Richmond, Va. 
William Giuther, Berkley, Va. 


H 
Clara Haas, Madison, Minn. 


Eugene E. Hackfort, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wash. 


Elizabeth Hagen, Tacoma, 
Irwin Hague, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Della Hale, Seattle, Wash. 

Ollie Hamel, Massillon, Ohio. 
Emma _ E. Hamilton, Peoria, Ill. 
Earl E. Hamm, Buffalo, N. Y 
Creta Hanes, Longmont, Colo. 


Melvin A. Hanna, Spokane, Wash. 


Violet Hansen, Eureka, Cal. 
Charles Hanson, Grand 
Nebr. 

Lewis Hanson, Rockford, Il. 
Chester Harader, Tacoma, Wash. 
Ellen Lee Harp, Elkins, W. Va. 
Alma C. Harris, Wayne, Nebr. 
S. Fenton Harris, Frederick, Md. 
Louise Hartmann, Linden, N. J. 
Edna Harvey, Eureka, Cal. 
Ottilia Hausbeck, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Jennie Hay, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
Gertrude Heinrich, 
Gertrude Helling, Wausau, Wis. 


Hilda Hellstrom, Cumberland, Wis. 
Cambridge, 


elsing, 


Eleanor Henle, Mankato, Minn. 

Joseph C. Henley, 
Mich. 

Sister M. Henrietta, Clyde, Mo. 

Louise Henry, Astoria, Ore. 

Irene Hess, Massillon, Ohio. 


Marguerite Hessian, Portland, Ore. 


Grant Hietbrink, Firth, Nebr. 

Berdena Hill, Merrill, Wis. 

Thomas Hill, Shelton, Conn. 

aon Hillger, 
1 


Mervn Hirst, Brunswick, Md. 
Berenice Hirtzell, Portland, Ore. 
Gladys Hix, St. ‘Anthony, Idaho. 
Ila Hock, Harvey, Ill. 


George W. Holmes, Hannibal, Mo. 
John Holmstrom, Hancock, Mich. 
Hazle Hopkins, Big Rapids, Mich. 
Horton, Manchester, 


| Be — e 


H. 
| Ida Bace, Big Timber, Mont. 


Pastor A. Gonzalez, Manila, P. I. 


Manchester, 


Theodule D. Gosselin, Manchester, 


Manchester, 


Guenthner, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Island, 


Wausau, Wis. 


Big Rapids, 


Chicago Heights, 


John Huiess, Washington, D. C 
Bertha Hunt, Rose Hill, Ill. 
Mary Huppe, Clyde, Mo. 

Buena Hyett, Swink, Colo. 


I 


Katherine Imeson, Marquette, 
Mich. 
Mabel F. Ivers, Cambridge, Mass. 


Pearl Iverson, Seattle, Wash. 

J 
| John D. Jacobson, Portland, Me. 
| M. H. Jacobson, Portland, Ore. 


Gladys L. Jaquays, Bristol, Conn 
M agdaleno Jardeleza, Manila, P. I. 


Jarvis, Hartford, Conn. 
a Roy L. Jensen, Pocatello, Idaho. 
Clara M. Johnson, Cumberland, 
Wis. 
Elin C. Johnson, Cambridge, Mass 
Elzena M. Johnson, Oelwein, Iowa. 
Helen V. Johnson, Elmira, N. Y. 
Mary L. Johnson, Portland, Ore. 
Mabel Jonson, Wayne, Nebr. 
Ruth Jordan, Leavenworth, Kansas 
A. Jurisin, Lorain, Ohio. 


K 


Georgia Kahler, Tacoma, Wash. 
R. J. Kehoe, Chicago, ll 
Arline Keller, Massillon, Ohio. 
Mamie Keller, Portland, Ore. 
Floyd Keliner, Rockford, Il. 
Frances Kelly, Tacoma, ‘Wash. 
Minnie Kelly, Haverhill, Mass. 
Edmund Kemble, Shelton, Conn. 
Myrtle Kent, Milford, Ill. 
Hazel I. Kerry, Sharon, Pa. 
Lawrence J. Kieffer, Wausau, Wis. 
Myrtle Kieszling, Tacoma, Wash. 
Beulah Kimes, Bloomington, III. 
Harry Kindser, Hartford, Conn. 
|Mrs. A. A. King, Victoria, B. C., 
Canada. 
George King, Brunswick, Md. 
|R. Ruth King, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
Marie Kinmonth, Kansas City, Mo. 
Paul A. Kippels, St. Paul, Minn. 
Elmer Klein, Massillon, Ohio. 
Ralph Klein, Massillon, Ohio. 
A. F. Knight, Portland, Ore. 
Agnes L. Knight, Manchester 
N. H. 


nae 7 


Hulda Koenig, St. Louis, Mo. 
Oscar Koenig, Huntingburg, 


nd. 
John Kopka, Bloomington, III. 
Jennie L. Kramer, Buffalo, N. Y 
Martha Krause, Merrill, Wis. 
Ruth M. Krause, Massillon, Ohio. 
Albertha Kunz, Leavenworth, Kan 


sas. 
L 


Emma Laabs, Wausau, Wis. 

Ruth A. Lachine, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rue Laing, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Charles B. Lamb, Big Timber, 
Mont. 

Inez Lamb, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

| Margaret Lane, Lakewood, N. J. 

Elmer Langendorf, Merrill, Wis. 

Clarence E. Langlow, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Amanda Larsen, Hancock, Mich. 

Emma V. Larsen, Seattle, Wash. 

Lillian Lassey, Hancock, Mich. 

. F. Lay, Pueblo, Colo. 

Nuong Lau, Honolulu, T. H. 

Martha A. Lavendusky, Marquette, 


Mich. 
| Norman James Lawler, Fond du 
| Lac, Wis. 


Sam K. Lawrence, Nickerson, Kan 


sas. 
| tva Lawton, Elkins, W. Va. __ 
| Edmund Leary, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Ella Pauline Lebow, Charleston, ,; Wilhelmina C. Minich, Buffalo,; Rose Platt, Chicago, Ill. 

W. Va. a Be Gladys Ploense, loomington, II. 
Russell B. Lee, Big Rapids, Mich.| Ann B. Mittelbach, Leavenworth, | or io Poehlmann, Hot Springs, 
Mildred Lemke, Buffalo, N. Y. Kansas. Ark 
Katharine A. N. Leod, Prince Al- | Mamie Moberly, Frederick, Md. | Sebel Mae Potts, Chicago Heights, 


bert, Sask., Canada. Alma Moeck, Evansville, Ind. 
Antoinette Lethert, St. Paul, Minn. | Pearl Montgomery, Milford, Ill. John Pound, Esparto, Cal. 
Rebecca Leventhal, Tacoma, Wash. | Irene Moody, Lyons, III. | Vesta Powell, Wichita, Kansas. 


Maeta Lewerenz, Tomahawk, Wis. | Jose A. Mordeno, Manila, P. % Annabel Pratt, Richmond, Va. 
Edith L. Lewis, Manchester, N. H.| Harold D. Morrison, Granville, N.| Morris Price, Lakeview, Ore. 
J. Lichtenstein, Jr., Richmond, Va Dak Sadie H. Prickard, Haverhill, 


Ruby Linder, Raymond, Wash. Helen Moyer, Indianapolis, Ind. | Mass. 
anes, Livingston, Big Rapids, | Charlotte Mueller, Atchison, Kan-| 

Mich. Sas. R 
Fred Lloyd, Alderson, W. Va. Leola Mullenger, Olympia, Wash. ‘ — 
Mabyl B. Lloyd, Phoenix, Ariz. Edna Munro, Seattle, Wash. Frances Radel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Helen Logan, Maryville, Mo. Catherine Murphy, Cambridge, lena A. Baible, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Catherine Logar, Mankato, Minn. Mass. Miriam R. Ramsburg, Frederick, 
Emma Loyan, Tacoma, Wash. Madeline Murphy, Bloomington, II! G. 

Ruth A. Lubeck, Wausau, Wis. Elizabeth Murray, South Holland, Irma Rathgeber, Spokane, Wash. 
Alice Luedke, Merrill, Wis. Til. | Alida Ray, Omega, Ohio. ss 
Roman Luna, Manila, P. I. Gilbert Murry, Tacoma, Wash. Mildred Ray. Manchester, N. H. 
Aone Lunneli, Astoria, Ore. Lawrence Mutchie, Holyoke, Colo. | Mar —_ eardon, Red Lodge, 
srace Lyke, errill, is. Mont. 
mag ge ey Ore N E. eegmera, Jisivete, Cate. 
Mary Lynn, Shelton, Conn. : rec einhold, errill, is. 
ie ne SaRk rn Prince Albert, Wanita Reisinger, Pittsburg, Kan- 
M Ielen Nash, Racine, Wis. Florence Reyes, Tacoma, W 
yes, . ash. 
E M J Helen Nelson, Newark, Ohio. Maud Richtmyer, Portland, Ore. 
=" -~eehemeemend bes: Seeded | 8 
ansas. ic Mrs. E 4 4 : 
Gladys MacDonald, Haverhill, | Arthur Neumann, Merrill, Wis. —. : 

Mass. : George L. Nichols, Salt Lake City, pees eer. Moomingten. Til. 
Jeanette Mack, Bloomington, III. Utah. D.C. Robi , ” me Wash 
Mamie Madray, Pulaski, Tenn. Alverda Nine, Elkins, W. Va. Elsie’ Roecher Bi Perimber uM a 
ee Magnussen, Tacoma, were yt Ti ot gg me Be ~~ 5, Mi 

_Wash. ce an Normoyle, Portland, Ore Dacia B ve ° “ 
Contane Mailhoit, Manchester, Hose ae St. Catharines, ne 7 tote ae bee 

N. H. Ont anada 7 é 4 F 
Doris Malone, Evansville, Ind. A. Novice, Winnipeg, Canada. Mich. + 
Russel Maloney, Merrill, Wis. I. C. Now, tne od Ohio. a =. Hoes, Neshen. a H. 
Erwin Manecke, Merrill, Wis. C. W. Nunn, Richmond, Va. Tane G Rush “Aibany, N.Y 

alter Manecke, Merrill, Wis. ; : on, * ¥, NN. F- 
Agnes Manke, Wayne, Nebr. re) Gertrude Ruspini, Pueblo, Colo. 
George J. Marley, North Yakima, Dan O’Brien, Seattle, Wash. s 


Vernon O’Brien, Medford, Ore. 


Wash. 
Dally Scere, Cileage Sisighs, Anna O'Connor, Cambridge, Mass. Charles Sabel, Portland, Ore. 


Isabel Marshall, Saskatoon, Sask., Ramon D. Ocson, Manila, P. I. Agnes Sack, St. Paul, Minn. 
anada. Herman Oft, Emerson, Nebr. Gertrude M. Salzman, Columbus, 
Mildred Marshall, Kokomo, Ind. Rose O'Hare, Pueblo, Colo. Wis. 
Hedwig Marti, Mankato, Minn. Gladys Olcott, Red Lodge, Mont. Cc. P. Sander, Seattle, Wash. 
Emma Matejka, Spokane, Wash. | Frederico Olona, Manila, P. I. | Minnie Sander, Evansville, Ind. 
Hallie Mathie, Elkins, W. Va. Mable Olson, Cumberland, Wis. Helen Schaake, North Yakima, 
Louise Mathonet, Kansas City, Mo. | Alma Oman, Pigeon Cove, Mass. Wash. 
Vere Maun, Wayne, Nebr. _ Blanch O'Neill, Hancock, Mich. Gust Schallow, Merrill, Wis. 
Lucy C. Maurer, Denver, Colo. Mabel Orloff, Kansas City, Mo. Iola Schechter, New Albany, Ind. 
Tessie Mays, Richmond, Va. Agaton M. Oropilla, Manila, P. I.| George Schellberg, South Omaha, 
Hazel McBride, Lincoln, Nebr J. M. Ortiz, Park View, N. Mex Nebr. 


Minnie F. McBride, Fredericx, Md. | Rose Ostrovsky, Cambridge, Mass. | George Schlenker, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Jessie L. Oren, Cumberland, Wis.| Walter Schlensker, Evansville, Ind. 


George McCarthy, Wooster, Ohio. ; ’ 
Eileen McCausland, Richmond, Va. | Lee, Otis, Spokane, Wash. Arline Schneider, Massillon, Ohio. 
Irma McClaren, Portland, Ore. Stella Owen, Red Lodge, Mont Olive Schreiner, Bloomington, Il. 
W. F. McCoy, Massillon, Ohio P Roy S. Schroeder, Frederick, Md. 
D. P. McDonald, Baltimore, Md | William Schroeder, Chicago 

Kate McDougall, Big Rapids, | Miss C. M. Packard, Carthage, Mo. Heights, Il. 

Mich. Leora Painter, Elkins, W. Va. losephine Schulte, Hancock, Mich. 
Coral McGinn, Portland, Ore. Hilda L. Palenius, Forestville, Conn.) Martha Schultheis, Chicago, III. 
Harry McGue, Lorain, Ohio | Casimiro E. Palma, Manila, P. I. Louise Schwerdtmann, Portland, 
Marguerite McKane, Clyde, Mo. | Mary E. Palmer, Shelton, Conn. Ore. 7 ; 

Jack McKercher, New Westminster, | J. Perry Parker, Alderson, W. Va.| Annie Scott, Cambridge, Mass. 

B. C., Canada. O. S. Parmele, Washington, D. C.| Ray Allen Scott, Portland, Ore. 
A. C. McKinnan, Richmond, Va Lucy Patricio, San Francisco, Cal.| Lillian Seale, Prince Albert, Sask., 
Tames B. McMenamin, Seattle, Charlotte Paul, Bloomington, Il. Canada. 

7 Wash. Genevieve Paul, Massillon, Ohio. Adeline Seed, Bloomington, IIl. 


Carrie McMillin, Raymond, Wash. | Estella Paulsen, Bloomington, IIl.| Frieda Seidlinger, Alexandria, S. 
Ida McRae, Sarnia, Ont., Canada.| Amy E. Payne, Chinook, Wash. _ Dak. 
Dorothy M. Meidel. Buffalo, N. Y.| Alice Pearson, Western Springs,| Mimo Semans, Wabash, Ind. 


Adelaide Meier, Portland, Ore. Til. : Chlorinne Seymour, Bloomington, 

Amy A. Meyer, Kansas City, Mo./| Willis H. Pender, Big Rapids, In. 

Hattie Meyer, Merrill, Wis. Mich. Myrtle Shahour, Raymond, Wash. 

Brother J. Michael, St. Boniface,| Bertha C. Peterson, Big Rapids,| Nannette Shaffer, Frederick, Md. 
Man., Canada. Mich. Bessie B. Shannon, Washington, 

Clare Miller, Leavenworth, Kansas. | Esther Peterson, Portland, Ore. N. J. 

Edwin Miller, Evansville, Ind Earl Petty, Norman, Okla. Elsie Shivey, Portland, Ore. 

Gertrude Miller, Portland, Ore Mabel Phillips, Indianapolis, Ind. | Nettie Shumate, Clovis, N. Mex. 

Irving S. Miller, Olympia, Wash William Loring Phillips, Elgin, Ill.| Esther Sicora, Red Lodge. Mont. 

Tanet Miller, Haverhill, Mass. Marie Pierce, La Grange, Ill. Emma Seigel, Merrill, Wis. 

Pauline Miller, Indianapolis, Ind. | Dorothea Pike, Portland, Ore. Lucille Simkins, Bloomington, III. 

Neva Milner, Wayne, Nebr. | Dorothy Pillsbury, Manchester, Matilda Singer, ’ Portland, Ore. 

J. H. Milor, Big Rapids, Mich. | N. H. | Clare Sisson, Big Rapids, Mich. 


(To be concluded next month) 
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Progress of the Shorthand Reform in England 


HE breaking down of the Pitman 

monopoly in England is marked by 

almost frantic appeals to the teach- 
ers to remain loyal to the old order of 
things, by much vituperation and covert 
threats directed at those who have had the 
independence to study Gregg Shorthand or 
to give it a trial in their classes. We wish 
we could find the space to print some of 
the articles in full, as there could be no 
better evidence of the rapid progress of 
Gregg Shorthand in the United Kingdom. 

As it is, we can quote but a few sen- 
tences. Taking up the first magazine that 
comes to hand, the “Phonographic 
Monthly” for March, we find a strenuous, 
front-page appeal from which we take the 
following: 

We know full well that it is possible to at- 
tain a certain standard of speed with other 
systems of shorthand, but this doesn’t shake 
our firm conviction that the Pitman system 
is the best. The predominance of Pitman 
shorthand was never more pronounced than it 
is to-day. Everybody is using it. . . . Teachers! 
you are interested in putting the best before 
your students, and Phonography has proved 
itself in all respects worthy of its premier 
position. 


An appeal like that naturally suggests 
that if the Pitman system is all the editor 
maintains it is, there would be no necessity 
for his strenuous appeal. The article 
makes it clear that the editor is worried. 
One wonders what the editor means by a 
“certain standard of speed.” Does he 
want more than 268 words a minute—the 
official contest record of Gregg Shorthand ? 

“Pitman’s Journal” for March 13 con- 
tains an article entitled, “Some Advantages 
of Teaching Pitman’s Shorthand.” That 
this publication should deem it necessary 
at this time to publish such an article is 
very significant. The article asserts that: 

Pitman’s shorthand has won for itself such 
a transcendent place in the scale of valuable 
educational attainments that the vast majority 
of those essaying the study of shorthand now 
automatically turn to phonography. The sys- 
tem has made such headway and is used in 
such overwhelming preponderance throughout 
the English-speaking world that there is prac- 
tically no question of choice. 

Then why all this gush over it? If 
these statements are true, then why is it 
necessary to convince the teachers? Tran- 
scendent, overwhelming, preponderance— 
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great words. American readers will smile 
at the expression about the “overwhelming 
preponderance” of Isaac Pitman shorthand 
throughout the English-speaking world. 
The Yorkshire District Journal of the 
National Shorthand Association, for March, 
is more outspoken. The editor quotes ap- 
provingly an admonition to “teachers at- 
tempting to teach Gregg side by side with 
Pitman and in an unbiased manner.” 
(Does this mean that the editor thinks that 
they ought to be taught side by side in a 
biased manner?) He solemnly warns them 
of the “serious responsibility which they 
are incurring in this experiment” because 
“they have no right to handicap their stu- 
dents’ future careers by foisting upon them 
a worthless system.” (What a high opin- 
ion this editor has of the honesty and good 
faith of his brother teachers!) He de- 
plores the depravity of teachers who 
“waste the rate-payers’ money in these ex 
periments,” and states that if they were 
connected with private schools they would 
not dare show their “animosity to the Pit- 


man firm.” (This sounds like a _ covert 
threat intended to intimidate private 
schools.) The editor then goes on to say 


that these teachers “push the Gregg system 
not because they have any belief in it, but 
because it is another weapon with which to 
continue the war against Bath.” In sup- 
port of this, he quotes from a letter from 
a “leading member of the society” to show 
that. it is “not love of Gregg but hate of 
Pitman” that is responsible for the strong 
movement towards Gregg Shorthand. The 
exasperation of the editor finds its fullest 
expression in these sentences: 

Some teachers are such poor, weak creatures 
that they become willing cats’-paws. A _ cynic 
once said, “Teachers are men among kids and 
kids among men.” The present state of affairs 
illustrates once more the truth of this remark. 


Now what do you think of that? It is 
just that kind of talk that has made the 
teachers so enthusiastically loyal to the 
Pitman firm—not! 


A great school man said to us years ago, 
“You are lucky in your competitors!” That 
is not true of all our competitors, but ev- 
erybody knows that it is true in the case 
of the Pitman firm. 

The next paper on our desk is “Com- 
mercial 


Education” —the most important 
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weekly publication on commercial educa- 
tion in England—for March 23, 1915. 
Under the caption “Suatt We Derenp 
Pirman?” there is a long article by that 
talented and well-known authority on Pit- 
man shorthand, Mr. A. Benjamin. While 
Mr. Benjamin's article is probably too 
broad and philosophic in its tone to be un- 
derstood or appreciated by the Pitman firm, 
it is by far the ablest plea for the retention 
of the old system which has hitherto been 
put forth in England. At the outset, Mr. 
Benjamin assumes so fair and judicial an 
attitude that he disarms prejudice and sus- 


picion. He says: 


I am no prophet, but when I make a pro- 
jection of present-day tendencies into the fu- 
ture, what I see there feel a 
certain amount of uneasiness concerning the 
fate of the Pitman Shorthand Teacher. There 
is a tendency in many quarters to espouse the 
cause of a new system of Shorthand, the Gregg 
system; that is to say, comparatively new so 
far as this country is concerned, though the 
fact that it has met with such a large measure 
of success in America should give us pause. 
I am raising the question at the head of this 
column, not so much with a view to supplying 
a definite answer one way or the other, but 
because I think it is a question that shorthand 
teachers will have to be seriously asking them- 
selves before long. 

It has occurred to me that perhaps we are 
allowing sentiment and personalities to enter 
too largely into our policy with regard to this 
matter. When I was recently consulted by the 
principal of a London commercial institute 
as to the merits of “Gregg,” I remarked that 
it would be for me to be biased in its 
favor, as I had the pleasure of the acquaintance 
of Mr. Gregg, and he was an_ exceedingly 
charming person. I am afraid that shorthand 
teachers at large allow the “personal equation” 
to dominate their calculations to too great an 
extent, and antagonism to one party and par- 
tiality to another may even now be the cause 
of hundreds of teachers undergoing the some- 
what questionable surgical operation of “cut- 
ting off their nose to spite their face.” One 
of these days it is quite possible that shorthand 
teachers may wake up and suddenly find that 
it has become necessary to band together for 
the defense of the system against the inroads 
of an enemy whom they themselves have en- 
couraged. 

Let us eliminate the personal equation for 
the moment, and look at all the factors of the 
case as calmly as possible. Are we really pre- 
pared to encourage Gregg all we can, and, if it 
meets with a measure of success, to learn and 
teach the system ourselves? 


causes me to 


easy 


He then dwells impressively upon the 
sacrifice of the years of labor and study put 
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into acquiring Pitman, and draws a very 
depressing picture of the “years of study 
and experience” required to attain equal 
skill in Gregg. There are hundreds of 
teachers of shorthand in this country who 
have gone through that experience, and 
who will be able to assure Mr. Benjamin 
that it is not as bad as he thinks it is, or 
at least as he pictures it. On this mourn- 
ful-looking background, Mr. Benjamin 
skillfully draws an alluring sketch of the 
importance of “standardization and uni- 
formity in shorthand.” Yes, it actually 
bobs up over there! And they are so 
united and harmonious and uniform since 
the Centenary Edition was published! 

But in the end, Mr. Benjamin, with all 
his cleverness, is forced to resort to the 
old hackneyed expressions about the “‘tests 
of time and popularity.” “It may be,” he 
says, “that there is a better, but let us 
make sure that it is really better before 
welcoming it with open arms.” Mr. Ben- 
jamin concludes with this: 


I have put forward a few reflections and 
speculations on a burning question, but I do not 
want it to be taken that I am supplying the 
answer to my question. I rather wish to stimu- 
late a line of thought and discussion, because I 
feel sure that the question will one day have 
to be asked whether we shall not have to 
fight in defense of our system, and, in case it 
should then be too late to undo the mischief, 
it had much better be asked now. 


It is “a burning question” in English 
shorthand circles, and it is going to be a 
veritable conflagration of a question in the 
near future. In England, Gregg Short- 
hand is just where it was about fifteen 
years ago in this country with this differ- 
ence: that at that time it had nothing back 
of it in the way of records, capital or or- 
ganization, and to-day it has these things 


-plus! 
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Why Start With a Handicap? 


HERE is a strong tendency on the 
part of students to imagine them- 


selves full-fledged stenographers 
long before the school is ready to place the 
stamp of its approval on them. Many 
voung people insist on leaving school be- 
fore they are ready for a position because 
they do not realize the conditions in the 


better class of business offices, and because 
they do not understand that the ability to 
do high-class work at the beginning of 
their business career means a better sal- 
ary and more rapid promotion. 

This misunderstanding is fostered by 
firms who are willing to employ these poor- 
ly prepared beginners and who through 
their employment manager persuade ap- 
plicants that the beginner can learn more 
in an office than in school, and at the 
same time be earning something while 
learning. The instruction to which the 
employment manager refers consists en- 
tirely of mechanical work. These begin- 
ners run errands, fold circulars, do long- 
hand and typewriting addressing, and 
other kinds of office work where their 
stenographic ability plays no part. If at 
the same time they were learning the busi- 
ness or gaining an insight into the meth- 
ods of the firm, there would be some value 
to this so-called training. As a matter 
of fact, there is no opportunity for ad- 
vancement in this line of work, nor is the 
work in any sense educative, nor the ex- 
perience gained of value in any other posi- 
tion. At the end of several years the em- 
ployee will be receiving the same salary 
as at the beginning, and will finally wake 
up to the fact that his only chance is in 
going back to school to brush up and make 
a fresh start. 

Nothing can take the place of thorough 
preparation and the time to realize this 
is while you are in school. Ibsen refers 
to the “spectacles of experience through 
which one may see more clearly a second 
time.” This is one case in which the be- 
ginner may profit by looking through the 
spectacles of those who have had oppor- 
tunities to know of the experience of hun- 
dreds of young people similarly situated. 


G. S. F. Meeting 
HE officers of the Gregg Shorthand 
Federation announce that they have 
selected the Hotel La Salle as head- 
quarters for the convention Christmas 
week. Some meetings will be held at the 
Hotel and others at the Gregg School. 


Complete announcements will be made 
later. 
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Brevities 


As the shorthand plates of the Expert 
Shorthand Speed Course have now been 
completed and issued in book form—in 
three parts—we have thought it best to 
discontinue running them in the magazine. 
This will permit us to devote the space 
to other matters—and we are sorely in 
need of space for all the articles that come 
to our desk. 

* * ~ 

The spirit that has made southern Cali- 
fornia so prominent in the minds of peo- 
ple everywhere is reflected in the follow- 
ing quotation from a letter received from 
a teacher: “Gregg Shorthand is similar to 
southern California in one respect—the 
more you know of it, the greater booster 
you become.” 

* % * 

The Stenographer and Phonographic 
World is running a “Practice Page” of 
material to be written in shorthand. Writ- 
ers of all systems are eligible for the 
prizes that are awarded for the best short- 
hand transcripts. We hope to see Gregg 
Shorthand well represented in the contest. 

* oa 7~ 

A well-known Pitman teacher in Eng- 
land is quoted by Pitman’s Journal as stat- 
ing that “in the course of training students 
he has come to realize how easy it would 
be for them to clash “Zeppelin” with 
“Aeroplane.” Just one more illustration 
of the value of connective vowels. 

* * # 

The first issue of The Greggsonia (the 
letters G. S. A. in the name printed in 
large type) comes to our desk. It is 
edited by Mr. Walter C. Bieneman, and is 
the official organ of the Chicago G. S. A. 
We believe this is the first of the local as- 
sociations to have a publication of its own. 

The Greggsonia contains items of news 
about the Association and the doings of its 
members, announcements of meetings, club 
walks, and social entertainments. There 
are two pages of well-written shorthand 
notes. We congratulate the Association 
on what they have accomplished. 

* 7 ~ 

Mrs. Cora Welles Trow, author of “The 
Parliamentarian,’ has recently been ap- 
pointed official parliamentarian of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
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“The Parliamentarian” is an interesting 
and attractive presentation of parliamen- 
tary procedure and extemporaneous speak- 
ing. Its growing popularity is the best 
evidence of its merit. 
7 * 7 

California promises to be the Mecca of 
business educators this summer. Among 
the attractions is the Departmental Con- 
gress of Business Education, the Business 
Section of the National Education Asso 
ciation. The tentative program which is 
being sent out by the officers is varied and 
interesting. The officers who have charge 
of the program are: President, Reginald 
R. Stuart, Head of Commercial Depart- 
ment, Oakland Technical High School, 
Oakland, California; Vice-President, J. A. 
Bexell, Dean School of Commerce, Oregon 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon; 
Vice-President, L. Gilbert Dake, Super- 
visor of Vocational Guidance, Oakland 
Technical High School, Oakland, Califor- 
nia; and Secretary, Alvah B. Way, Head 
of Commercial Department, High School, 
Petaluma, California. 

* * #* 

Copy of Affidavit of Ownership and Man- 
agement of the Gregg Writer, Published 
Monthly at Chicago, Ill. 

Furnished to the Post Office Department 
and published in accordance with an Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912: 


ere John R. Gregg, 
1123 Broadway, New York City 
Managing Editor..........« John R. Gregg, 
1123 Broadway, New York City 
Business Manager........« John R. Gregg, 
1123 Broadway, New York City 
Publisher. ...... The Gregg Publishing Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 

Owners: 

The Gregg Publishing Co. (Inc.) 

John R. Gregg, President, 1123 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Maida Gregg, Vice-President, 1123 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

W. F. Nenneman, Secretary-Treasurer, 6 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Edmond Gregg, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Known Bondholders, Mortgagees and Other 
Security Holders, Holding 1 Per cent or 
More of Total Amount of Bonds, Mortgages, 
or Other Securities—None. 

(Signed) Joun R. Greco. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23d 
day of March, 1915. 
5 (Signed) Atice S. Wine. 


(Notary Public, Cook County, Ill.) 
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“The Greatest Advertisement Commercial Education Has 
Yet Had” 


HIS is the expression used by the 

president of a great university on 

visiting the Standard Commercial 
School at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
in San Francisco. 

We believe this is a correct statement. 
The magnificent Palace of Education is 
one of the most attractive features of the 
Exposition, and the Standard Commercial 
School is located on both sides of one of 
the main entrances—the offices and dem- 
onstration platform on one side, and the 
classrooms on the other. 

If you will mentally picture a beauti- 
fully equipped commercial school, with 
nearly fifty students (selected after com- 
petitive examinations in which many hun- 
dreds took part) under the instruction of 
a carefully selected faculty of teachers, 
you will get an idea of what is being done. 
The school is surrounded by glass, so that 
all the work is in full view of the visitors, 
and in addition to this, there is a specta- 


tors’ baleony over the school, which is con- 
stantly filled with interested people. 

Everything is in keeping with the dig- 
nity of the Exposition—teachers, students, 
equipment—and there is an earnestness of 
purpose manifested that makes a lasting 
impression on the visitors. 

As a school in actual operation, the 
Standard Commercial School naturally has 
a live interest about it that holds the at- 
tention of all visitors to a greater extent 
than any other feature of the Palace of 
Education. Hundreds of parents who 
have visited the school have made earnest 
inquiry as to the schools in their own cities 
where they could send their children for a 
course of instruction in commercial sub- 
jects. The value of the work done in the 
school in the way of publicity for com- 
mercial education will be felt for many 
years tocome. We earnestly hope that all 
the readers of this magazine who intend 
to visit the Exposition will not fail to see 
the school in operation. 


oOo 
Transcribing Plate Contest 


HE transcribing contest which has 
just closed has proved extremely 
popular, and the many readers, in 

sending in their transcripts, suggested that 
they would like to have more work of this 
nature. So that we may be able to do this, 
we have decided to have a special contest 
for the purpose of securing the necessary 
plates to use as the bases for future tran 
scribing contests. 
Prizes 

A cash prize of five dollars will be given 
for the plate which is awarded first place. 
In addition to this cash prize, a year’s sub- 
scription to the Gregg Writer will be given 
for all other plates which are found to be 
worthy of publication. 


Conditions 


The shorthand plate is to cover one 


Gregg Writer page. It must, therefore, 


be five by seven and one-half inches. It 
may be written in either the full page or 





the double column style. The plate writ- 
ers use twenty-two lines to the page. To 
be considered for reproduction purposes, 
all plates must be written in jet black ink, 
and must be mailed flat. Plates which are 
rolled or folded will not be considered. 


Material 


The material for the plate is to be se- 
lected by the writer, and the quality of the 
material as well as the shorthand will be 
considered by the judges in making the 
award. A key must accompany the plate 
and this key must be typewritten. Con- 
testants are requested to give the source 
from which they secured the material. 


Special Instructions 
All plates must be addressed to the Tran- 
scribing Plate Contest Committee, The 
Gregg Publishing Company, 1123 Broad- 
way, New York City. This contest will 
close June 15, and the winning plate will 
be published in the July Gregg Writer. 
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A Clearing-house of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers. 
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Conducted by 


Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 
should be addressed. 
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Speeding up the Fingers—V 


VERY casual observation of the 

work of most typists will show that 

the hands are held in too rigid and 
inflexible a position and that the muscles 
are set stiff. This tendency is a frequent 
source of slowness and also of inaccuracy. 
Without elasticity of movement—that 
pliant, supple readiness of movement that 
always goes with a high-strung tempera- 
ment—there will always be great muscu- 
lar fatigue. Freedom of movement gives 
staying power because it eliminates fric- 
tion. If the hands are held rigid, the 
fingers inelastic, every movement is made 
at a great expense of energy. Practice 
under these conditions does not advance 
you very far in your journey toward type- 
writing efficiency. If your hands become 
tired soon you may be certain you are 
writing with particularly rigid muscles. 
Avoid stiffness; abandon yourself to per- 
fectly free, unrestrained movements part 
of the time in your practice every day by 
giving some conscious attention to this par- 
ticular feature. Relax the hands and arms 
completely. 

Have you ever noticed how the master 
violinist holds his bow? The wrist is so 
flexible that it might be hung with a sin- 
gle silken strand—yet there is power there, 
but it is controlled power. 

One way to obtain this elastic touch and 
movement is to practice something that 
you know—repeated matter. Take short, 
well-balanced sentences and write them 
over and over again, giving particular at- 
tention to this one feature—elasticity of 
movement. 


Accelerating Movement 


As you find the sentences growing eas- 
ier, accelerate the movement, always keep- 
ing in mind the idea of lightness—free- 


Speed and ponderos- 
The principle can 


dom in movement. 
ity are incompatible. 
be applied as well to words as to 
tences, but there is a rhythm in sentence 
writing that facilitates the work. In prac- 
ticing words the repetition of certain com- 
binations is apt to become tiresome and the 
interest wanes. 


sen- 


The Importance of Finger Gymnastics 

There is a great similarity between 
typewriting technique and piano technique, 
though the former is not so complex as 
the latter. Finger exercises form an im- 
portant part of any well-organized course 
in piano instruction; they must also in 
typewriting. The piano student does not 
begin to “play pieces” as soon as he be- 
gins his work in music—that is, if he is 
working under the direction of a good 
teacher. When he does advance to the 
point where he is given “pieces,” finger 
exercises still continue to make up a great 
part of his work. This method must be 
followed by the student who expects to 
become an expert typist. The reason for 
this is obvious; the fingers must be trained 
until they become supple, strong, efficient. 
This can be accomplished only by work- 
ing them, by exercising them in the right 
way. The best kind of practice for exer- 
cising the fingers and training them to do 
the work required of them is to practice on 
words—words which offer the most fre- 
quent combinations—because it is on words 
that the foundations of typewriting 
speed and accuracy—are laid. 

Finger ability is so important that I 
want to urge you to continue your work 
in this direction for a while longer. By 
this time your fingers should be sufficiently 
responsive to make the fingering of all 
ordinary words easily reached and well- 
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timed. The actual work in this install- 
ment will, therefore, consist of drills in- 
tended to limber up the fingers and give 
them greater executional power. 

There is one point that needs special 
emphasis. Put yourself under greater 
pressure; try to make your fingers work 
faster; push the fingers up, for a time at 
least every day, to their utmost ability in 
execution. This is necessary in order to 
get out of the rut that is inevitable unless 
the typist attempts every day to do a little 
better and a little more work than he did 
the day before. It is an old saying, and 
a true one, that “there is no such thing 
as standing still”; you either go forward 
or backward. You want to be distinctly 
in the class of “forward movers.” 


First Exercise 


Words Requiring Alternate Use of Right 
and Left Fingers 


Alternate the words of this list with 
those in Drill 2, following this plan of 
practice: Write one line of each word, 
finishing the exercises in this way. Then 
repeat until you have gone through the 
whole list five times. 


naught profit theory 
neighbor quantity their 
ornament right title 
paid signal torment 
penalty social tutor 
problem suspend usual 
usurp vogue woman 
vigor wield work 
visible wish world 
visual when worn 


Second Exercise 
Words Requiring Use of Left Hand 


Alternate with foregoing list: 
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Third Exercise 
Some Troublesome Words 


Many of the following words are troub- 
lesome for some typists but not for others. 
Almost all of the words that require the 
sole use of one hand offer more or less 
difficulty. If you have in your list any 
particularly difficult words to finger, please 
send them in for the benefit of others. q 
These will be published in another install- 
ment. Provide yourself with a little note- | { 
book in which to make note of those words 
that give you trouble. These can be prac- 
ticed at leisure moments until the finger- 
ing difficulty has disappeared. 

Practice Drill 3 in accordance with the 
suggestions for the first drill. 








conscientious hypocrisy 

monotony assessment 
necessary exorbitant 
thoroughly unnecessary 
exercise hazardous 

paroxysm criticise 
strengthened reminiscence 
existence excessive 

criterion psychology 
scrutinize bureau 

monotonous embezzle 
satisfactorily auxiliary 

exceed discipline 

decease award | 
appoint minimum i 


Fourth Exercise 
Words Containing Common Initial Com- 
binations 
Practice Drills 4 and 5 in accordance 
with suggestions already given. 


gazette retreat sweater 
great reverse tasted 
rafter reward tracer 
reader scatter trade 
rebate screw traverse 
recreate secrete vacate 
regret segregate vast 
reserve severe vegetate 
retard stated vested 
retract steadfast wafer 


independent contract 

consider restraint 

complete distribute ? 
counterpart electrical | 
import alternate @ j { 
unpaid instruction ' 
excise consternation 
permit extreme 

enlarge intelligent 

propose extraordinary 
disclose distraction 
recognize enterprise 
inconvenient perfection 

uncommon inclination 
communication supreme 
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Fifth Exercise 


Words Containing Common Terminations 


scientific expand 
terrific ascent 
provided profound 
violated childhood 
circulated disregard 
animated onward 
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extravagance despicable 
negligence manageable 
reduce reducible 
gratitude eligible 
assignee receptacle 
mortgage mingle 
knowledge compile 
challenge settle 
probable toilsome 


(To be continued) 
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William F. Oswald Wins Amateur Championship at Boston 


R. WILLIAM F. OSWALD won 
M the Amateur Championship on 

April 12 in the Typewriting Con- 
test held at the New England Business 
Efficiency Exposition, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. He established a new amateur 
record of 130 net words a minute, writing 
for one-half hour, with 
but twenty-three errors. 

Mr. Oswald first came 
into prominence in the 
typewriting world in 
1911, when he carried off 
the championship in the 
school contest in New 
York of that year. He 
was then but sixteen 
vears of age. He is a 
graduate of the Taylor 
School, Philadelphia, 
where he learned Gregg 
Shorthand and Rational 
Typewriting under the 
direction of Mr. Freeman 
P. Taylor. 

In writing up his 
achievement at that time, 
we said: “Mr. Oswald is 
made of championship stuff. The business- 
like way in which he goes about his work, 
his poise, and his fine technique, will 
surely put him on the roll of top-notchers.” 

Mr. Oswald’s rise has been gradual and 
consistent. He won second place in the 
Amateur Typewriting Contest in New 
York last October, having lost the cham- 
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pionship to Miss Bessie Friedman by a 
fractional margin. In the Boston contest 
he increased his net speed by one word a 
minute, and made a better accuracy record 
—twenty-three errors, as against twenty- 
eight last fall. In fact, he made the great- 
est accuracy record in the 100 words a 
minute class. Including 
himself, there were 
twelve writing 100 words 
a minute or more. 

Out of the four highest 
contestants in the Ama- 
teur Contest, three—Mr. 
Oswald; Miss Bessie B. 
Linsitz and Mr. Parker 
C. Woodson—are writers 
of Gregg Shorthand. 

Mr. Parker C. Wood 
son, won fourth 
place in the Amateur 
Contest, also improved 
his record over that of 
last October. He made a 
speed of 123 net words a 
minute. Mr. Woodson is 
an exponent of the Ra- 
tional method. 

Mr. Gus R. Trefzger, another Rational 
typist, moved farther up front by winning 
second place in the professional contest, 
writing 124 net words a minute. 

In the professional contest, which was 
won by Miss Margaret B. Owen, the two 
highest contestants are writers of Gregg 
Shorthand. 


who 
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That Elusive Right-Hand Margin 


T IS a very rare occurrence for a type- 
written letter to have a perfect right- 
hand margin, and for such a letter to 

come from the stenographer’s machine 
without malice of forethought, except to the 
extent that such forethought has through 
long practice become part of the stenog- 
rapher’s routine, is still less frequent. 

The letter reproduced on this page has 

a perfect right-hand margin, and the ste- 
nographer, Mr. O. L. Dehler, of the Cros- 
sett Western 


plies, particularly, to the first few times 
the name is written. It soon becomes a 
purely mechanical detail. 

To bring the firm name even with the right- 
hand margin of the letter I ascertain, when 
using a firm name for the first time, the num- 
ber of spaces required to write the name, 
usually accomplishing this by setting the car- 
riage at zero on the scale and striking the 
space bar once for each character or space in 
the name, making a mental note, for future 
use, of the number of spaces required. 

Then, after the complimentary close has 
been written, I 
space as usual, us- 





Lumber Co., 
Wauna, Oregon, 
attributes this re- 
sult to a “‘syste- 


matic use of the Mr. Frank Peugh, 


March 11, ing the left hand 
on the line space 
lever, but do not 
push the carriage 
to the right as in 
beginning a new 


avid 


marginal and Portland, Oregon. line. At the same 
tabular stops, | dear sir: time I reach up 
and a close ob- with the right hand 


servance of defi- 
nite rules re- 
garding the use 
of the scale and 
the return of the 
carriage.” 

In_ discussing 
his methods, Mr. 
Dehler ,speaks 
first of the meth- 
ods of inserting 
the paper, ad- 
justing the 
guides, and us- 
ing the tabular 


stops. CHW-OLD 





We use stamp enclosed in your letter of 
the 10th inst. to advise that we have no definite 
plans whatever for again starting our plant. 
are operating the planing mill tor just this week the 
in order to prepare a special cargo that is to be 
shipped the middle of this month. 
have no orders ahead that will require either the 
operation of the planing mili or sawmill. 

Yours truly, 


CROSSETT WESTERN LUMBER COMPANY, ber on the 


CMV atk’ 
; . Asg]t Manager. 


and depress. the 
carnage release 
key, letting the 
We carriage release 
until the notch in 
type guide 
through which the 
type strikes the 
ribbon is even with 
an imaginary per- 
pendicular line at 
the right-hand mar- 
gin of the letter, 
note to what num- 
scale 
the indicator is 
then pointing, and 
deduct from that 
number the number 


Aiter that we 








Inserting the 
paper as near the 
center of the 
platen as possible, adjusting the marginal 
stops, pushing the guide—if the machine has 
one—over to the left-hand edge of the paper 
to insure the same width of margin on sheets 
subsequently inserted, and taking care not to 
write more than one short word or one syl- 
lable of a long word after the bell has rung, 
are all matters which need no further com- 
ment or explanation. I might add, however, 
that I use the tabular stops both for beginning 
the indented lines and for beginning the date 
line, varying the point at which the stop is 
set in the latter instance according to the 
length of the line, so as to leave the right- and 
left-hand margins as nearly even as possible. 


The next point which he considers is the 
firm name and the method described ap- 


ILLusTRaTion oF Perrect Ricut-Hanp Marain 


of spaces in the 
firm name, as pre- 
viously ascertained, 
which gives the number on the scale at which 
to start the name to make it end even with 
the right-hand margin of the letter. 

If the ends of the lines at the right-hand 
margin are somewhat uneven, I pass the imag- 
inary line midway between the ends of the 
shorter lines and the ends of the longer lines, 
modifying this somewhat according to whether 
the unevenness of the margin at the right gives 
it the general appearance of being wider or 
narrower than the margin at the left, and in 
that way make the firm name lend balance 
to the letter as a whole. 

All of this may be accomplished very quickly 
with a little practice, the eye having sought 
out the imaginary line while the right hand 
has released the carriage and let it run back, 
and the point on the scale having been noted, 
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with hardly a perceptible stop of the carriage 
before it is returned to the point at which the 
name is to be begun, the mental calculation 
to determine that point having been made 
while the carriage was being drawn forward 
with the right hand. It is not difficult after 
a few trials to stop the carriage at the exact 
point on the scale at which the name is to be 
begun. However, if it is off a point or two, 
it may be quickly brought to the proper place 
by the use of the space bar or back spacer. 
After the first writing, the method of deter- 
mining the number of spaces required for writ- 
ing the firm name is, of course, eliminated from 
the process. 


The title of the dictator must frequently 
be inserted under the firm name, enough 
space having been left for the dictator's 
signature. 

When the dictator has a title which is used 
in connection with the firm name, I simply 
ascertain under what character or space in 
the firm name the title will have to be begun 
in order to bring out even with the firm name 
above. I do this the first time I use the title 
by back-spacing, immediately after striking the 
last character in the firm name, once for each 
character or space in the title, making a mental 
note, for future use, of the character or space 
in the firm name under which the title is to 
be begun; then turn the platen forward the 
number of spaces which will be required for 
the signature, and write the title. In subse- 
quent writings this may be quickly done by 
using either the line space lever or one of the 
cylinder knobs to space a sufficient number of 
times for the signature, endeavoring to push 
or draw the carriage forward just enough in 
spacing to stop it at the place where the title is 
to begin, using the space bar or back spacer, if 
necessary, to bring it to the exact point. 


There are times, however, when a ragged 
margin is seemingly unavoidable. 

Of course, it is impracticable to attempt to 
write letters with perfect right-hand margins, 
but the ability to keep the margin compara- 
tively even without sacrifice of speed or waste 
of time is an accomplishment worth striving 
for. However, an uneven right-hand margin 
is not always caused by careless metnods in 
typing, nor will well-defined rules closely fol- 
lowed always result in an even margin. Some- 
times it “simply will not come right.” 

When the bell rings just after a compara- 
tively long, monosyllabic word like “thought,” 
“freight,” or “straight” has been started, it 
will cause a noticeable break in the margin, 
especially if several of the lines immediately 
preceding have been of average length. Two 
or three repetitions of this occurrence in writ- 
ing a full-page letter will make it difficult to 
keep the right-hand margin from resembling 
the outline of the east coast of the United 
States. The firm name and title are in a con- 
spicuous place at the bottom of the letter and 
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may be used to good advantage, if properly 
placed, to give balance to and improve the 
general appearance of a letter with a rather 
ragged looking right-hand margin. 

There are stenographers who claim that 
“it is not worth the bother,” but we agree 
with Mr. Dehler that it is one of the little 
things worth taking pains for, especially 
since, after a little attention, it can be done, 
as Mr. Dehler points out, “without sacri- 
fice of speed or waste of time.” 


CO° 
The Most Useful Education 


N the days when people thought less 
favorably of high school education and 
college education than they do now, I 

was constantly asked the questions: “What 
is the use of history? What is the use of 
literature? Will a man get any richer 
if he knows the history of Greece and 
Rome? Will he be a better lawyer or 
doctor for having read poetry and philos- 
ophy?” 

The answer to those questions is not 
that he will be any richer, but that he 
will find out that there is something else 
besides riches worth pursuing; not that 
he will practice his profession more suc- 
cessfully, but that he will have ideals out- 
side of his profession which will make him 
a happier man in his own life and more 
valuable to his friends and to his country. 
I am sometimes inclined to the opinion 
that the knowledge that really is most 
useful to-day is the kind which seems less 
immediately and obviously useful—the 
knowledge of what great men have done 
and thought in the past, and the inspira- 
tion which comes from such knowledge. 
Looked at from the standpoint of Amer- 
ica as a whole, this is certainly true. There 
is little danger that our people will forget 
how to make money. There is little danger 
that we shall fail to practice our various 
trades and professions with skill. But 
there is considerable danger that in the 
pursuit of those objects we may forget 
larger ends; that in getting rich as in- 
dividuals we may lose sight of the things 
that are necessary for the making of na- 
tions. The most useful knowledge, then, 
is that which will make us the best cit- 
izens.—President Hadley, Yale Univer- 
sity. 
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Transcribing Contest 


First Prizes 


Teacher—E. R. Thoma, Olympia High 
School, Olympia, Washington. 
Stenographer—R. B. Mathews, El Paso, 
Texas. 

Student—C. 1.. Wenkheiser, Easton, Penn- 


sylvania. 
Second Prize 

Ethel Gompf, Findlay, Ohio. 

Third Prize 
Florence McKune, Niles, Mich. 
Honorable Mention 

Louise Hartmann, Linden, N. J. 

Katherine Evans, Jacksonville, Ill. 

R. J. McCutcheon, Denver, Colo. 

Helen B. Rossow, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Irving Miller, Olympia, Wash. 

D. G. Hughes, Huntington, W. Va. 

Lela Kibler, Pontiac, Ill. 

D. F. Conrod, Portland, Me. 

Francis Heckler, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Homer Kirby, Piqua, Ohio. 

HE plate of Mr. Stam’s notes pub- 

lished in the March Gregg Writer 

furnished the basis for one of the 
most popular contests ever conducted by 
this magazine. Transcripts began coming 
in as soon as the magazine reached its des- 
tination, several being mailed within a few 
hours of its receipt. Every mail received 
since that time has contained transcripts, 
a large number having been received after 
the contest closed. They have come from 
nearly every state in the Union, from Eng- 
land, Ireland, Hawaii, Canal Zone, and 
quite a number from the different provinces 
of Canada. Teachers have sent transcripts 
from several members of their 
many students have mailed transcripts in- 
dividually; the rank and file of stenogra- 
phers is largely represented; and many 
teachers have sent in their own transcripts, 
sometimes with their students’ papers, and 
again accompanied by a letter stating how 
much they welcome this opportunity to 
measure their work with that of others. 

A careful count discloses the total num- 
ber of papers received as 890, and a care- 
ful checking and rechecking finally reduced 
this number to 673—673 transcripts in 
which every shorthand outline cor- 


classes; 


was 


rectly transcribed. And then the real work 
began! 
spelled words were thrown out 
and “genius” 


First, all papers containing mis- 
“obsta 


cles” disposed of quite a 
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on Mr. Stam’s Notes 


number. Then came the matter of punctu- 
ation and arrangement. Then all papers 
containing noticeable erasures or correc 
tions were eliminated, and the typewriting 
was carefully scrutinized. While the qual- 
ity of the typewritten work depends to a 
great extent on the machine and the rib 
bon, every typist can keep the type clean, 
and some of the best papers were not con- 
sidered because the type was dirty! Finally 
evenness of touch and the artistic ar- 
rangement of work were considered, and 
the fifteen best papers were at last se 
lected. 


The Winners 


It is decided to give three prizes, one 
each to teachers, stenographers, and stu- 
dents. 

Mr. E. R. Thoma, who submitted the 
best paper in the teacher class, is head of 
the commercial department in the high 
school at Olympia, Washington. His 
transcript is a masterpiece. 

Mr. R. B. Mathews, the winner in the 
stenographers’ class, is employed in an of- 
fice in El Paso, Texas, where there are 
three other writers of Gregg Shorthand, 
and his letter states that this contest has 
created a great deal of interest in their 
office. Mr. Mathews is one of the many 
contestants who say, “Why not more of 
these transcribing contests?” 

The student winner is Mr. C. L. Wenk- 
heiser, Churchman’ Business College, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. His work is not 
only perfect from a stenographic stand- 
point, but is put up in a very attractive 
form. 

The winners of second and third prizes 
are both stenographers; and so far as our 
information goes, it indicates that the mem- 
bers of the H. M. class are stenographers 
with the exception of Mr. Conrod, who is 
a student in the evening classes of the 
Portland, Maine, High School. 

Among the schools sending sets of ex- 
cellent papers are: 

Central High School, Dallas, Texas. 

Massey Business College, Richmond, Va. 

Metropolitan Business College, Seattle, Wash. 

Whittier Union High School, Whittier, Cal. 

High School, Portland, Maine. 

Cutler School of Business, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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Polo High School, Polo, Illinois. 

St. Andrew’s School, Bloomfield, Nebr. 

Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New 
York City. 

Central High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Modern Business School, New Westminster, 
B. C., Canada, 

Bay Path Institute, Springfield, Mass. 

Palmer High School, Palmer, Mass. 

Sacred Heart of Mary, Washington, D. C. 

Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore. 

Dover Business College, Dover, N. H. 

San Francisco Business College, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Draughon-Porter Business College, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Baker High School, Baker, Oregon. 

Good Counsel Academy, Mankato, Minn. 


Some Stumbling-Blocks 


The second outline in the third line of 
the plate was intended for “proportioned,” 
and was thus transcribed by most contes- 
tants, Mr. Stam having joined the dash 
for “ed.” Several transcribed it as “pro- 
portionate,’ and either transcript was 
counted correct in grading the papers. 
It is best to distinguish “proportionate”’ 
by the insertion of the “a,” just as 
is done in “passionate” and “impassion- 
ate.” Other outlines which gave trouble 
were “genius,” “wrecks,” and “failing.” 
While none of these outlines were perfectly 
written from the executional standpoint, 
they are written theoretically correct, and 
legible, as many of the contestants have 
proved. 

As a whole, the contest was a big suc- 
cess. .It is a convincing argument in favor 
of the legibility of Gregg Shorthand, and 
it proves how many ambitious, interested, 
efficient stenographers, students, and teach- 
ers read the Gregg Writer each month. 
The announcement elsewhere in this issuc 
indicates that provision is being made for 
more work of this nature for Volume 
XVIII. 

Transcription of Mr. Stam's Notes 

The correct transcript reads: 


Energy is what wins. Many men fail to 
reach the mark because the powder in them is 
not proportioned to the bullet. 

More men fail to attain success in life from 
lack of energy—that force which achieves, ac- 
complishes, pushes its way through obstacles 
than from anything else. No matter how much 
ability a young man may have, or how clever, 
courteous, or amiable he may be, if he lacks 
energy, the powder of success, he never will 
accomplish much. 
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Nothing else, excepting honesty, is so much 
in demand in these days as “vim.” Everybody 
believes in it; everywhere we hear: “Give us a 
man who can do something; a man who has 
push; a man with iron in his blood.” Ability 
is worthless without the power to put it into 
action. Resolutions, however good, are useless 
without the energy necessary to carry them 
out. Push clears the track; people get 
out of the way of an energetic man. Even 
small ability with great energy will accomplish 
more than the greatest ability without energy. 
If fired from a gun with sufficient velocity, a 
tallow candle can be shot through an inch 
board. 

On every hand we see fine young men and 
women failing, their ability going to waste, 
standing in equilibrium, for the lack of “force.” 
If we could only shake them up, put a little 
powder into them, and set them going, they 
might amount to something, but without this 
they are failures. They seem to have every 
other quality except that power of pushing 
their way without which almost all their ability 
is wasted. The finest engine ever made would 
be absolutely useless without power to propel 
it and drag the load to its destination. 

The world admires energetic men. Blow them 
this way and that, and they only bend; they 
never break. Put obstacles in their way, and 
they surmount them. It is almost impossible 
to keep such men down. Trip one up and in- 
stantly he is on his feet again; bury him in the 
mud and almost instantly he is up and at it 
again. 

The pathway of life is strewn with wrecks 
of those who have failed because they lacked 
this propelling power. The moment they strike 
an obstacle, they stop; they have no power 
to climb or overcome; the genius of achieve- 
ment seems to have been left out of their 
makeup; their blood lacks the iron of energy, 
the force of accomplishment. 


coo 
The Secular Seal 


HE lad who was applying for the job 

I of office boy presented his creden- 

tials, feeling sure that the coveted 
job would at once be his. The elderly 
gentleman at the head of the concern read 
the papers carefully and then surveyed the 
lad over his spectacles. 

“It’s a very nice thing for you to have 
these recommendations from the minister 
and the Sunday-school teacher,” he said, 
“and it’s in your favor that you're an hon- 
est-looking lad; but I'd like to have a few 
words from some one that knows you on 
week-days before I put you to work for 
me.”"—New York Times. 
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(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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By Rudyard Kipling. 
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Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. Answers 
to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by June 15, and 

will be published in the July number. 
An award of 50c. is given each month for the best answer re- 
ceived on each question 
all other contributions published. 
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The Art of Making Corrections 


' 2 making of corrections on type- 
written work is a necessary part of 
the stenographer’s duties, and the 
way these corrections are made is one of 
the tests of the stenographer’s skill. A 
neat insertion, or a carefully made correc- 
tion stamps the stenographer as an expert 
while careless “smudgy” corrections indi- 
cate a general carelessness. It is a seem- 
ing paradox that the inaccurate typist, the 
typist who makes the greatest number of 
careless mistakes, the typist who from the 
very nature of her work has the most ex- 
perience in making erasures is the least 
adept. On the other hand, the expert 
typist who seldom erases more than one 
letter on account of a mishit and who turns 
out pages of perfect work can, when neces- 
sary, make erasures which are in their 
way as much of an art as is the avoidance 
of the necessity for corrections. A little 
analysis, however, will reveal the reason 
for this seemingly contradictory state of 
affairs. The typist who does careful, neat, 
accurate work makes corrections in the 
same way, while the typist who is careless 
and inaccurate in her copy and transcrip- 
tion is careless and inaccurate in making 
corrections. 

As a matter of fact the most complete 
discussions of the erasing problem came 
from expert typists—typists whose work 
speaks for itself. 

21. I should like to see a discussion of how 
to make a correction on a transcript after the 
paper has been removed from the machine. 


In discussing this question there are a 
number of distinct steps to be considered. 
In the first place there is the matter of 
making the erasures. Miss Helen B. 
Rossow, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, writes: 

I find that the erasure can best be made 
before the paper is put back into the machine. 


An erasing shield is very useful for this pur- 
pose. I also have experienced that if another 
sheet of paper, or a blotter, is placed beneath 
the sheet on which the erasure is to be made, 
I am not so apt to rub through the paper. 
A hard surface has a tendency to cause the 
eraser to wear through. 

Mr. I. N. Levinson, San Antonio, Texas, 
advises the use of a red eraser first as he 
says that this will remove the top layer 
of ink without soiling the paper. Then he 
uses a rough surface eraser which will 
complete the work and leave the surface 
clean. 

In removing the eraser dust great care 
should be taken also. Miss Helen Turner, 
New York City, recommends a clean linen 
handkerchief in preference to a brush and 
brushes lightly from either side of the pa- 
per. 

After the erasure has been made the 
next point is to insert the paper in the 
machine. Miss Rossow’s plan is: 

After the erasure is made, reinsert the sheet, 
raise the cylinder ratchet release and roll the 
paper upward by means of the cylinder knobs 
until the line of writing appears just above 
the cylinder scale. Depress the paper release 
key and adjust the paper until it is parallel 
with the cylinder scale, and the centers of the 
printed letters come just above the lines on 
the cylinder scale, when the correction can be 
made accurately. The letters “i” or “I” are 
probably the best guides for this purpose. Care 
must be taken to return the paper release key to 
its normal position. 


Mr. C. V. Clippinger, principal com 
mercial department, High School, Auburn, 
New York, suggests a good method by 
which you may be sure that the adjust- 
ment is correct: 

I find the following plan enables me to make 
corrections on a transcription in a very satis- 
factory way: Place a piece of tissue paper 
over the sheet and replace it in the machine 
again. Then by the aid of the paper release, 
this sheet can be moved back and forth till 
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just the right place to make the correction is 
found. This point is found by striking the 
type against the tissue paper, which being 
transparent permits one to see when the im- 
pression from the type will fit just where the 
correction is to be made. When this point is 
determined, tear off the tissue paper and write 
the corrected word or letter. 


Miss Amy D. Putnam, Arcola, N. J., 
uses the ribbon adjuster. After throw- 
ing this adjustor to stencil position she 
strikes the key very lightly so that it just 
touches the paper. This will test the ad- 
justment without leaving a mark on the 
paper. 

Mr. Enoch Sturgeon, El Paso, Texas, 
calls attention to the fact that it is not 
necessary to unfasten papers bound at the 
top when corrections must be made. 

Papers bound at the top may be corrected 
by running them into the machine backwards. 
This is accomplished by inserting a paper into 
the machine in the regular way until the top 
appears above the paper fingers, then placing 
the bottom of the sheet to be corrected between 
the paper and the platen, turning backwards 
in order to draw the sheet into the machine 
to the writing point. 

Mr. Sturgeon also discusses the correc- 
tion of carbon copies: 

If carbon copies need to be corrected, after 
the paper has been taken from the machine, 
it is more satisfactory to deal with them one at 
a time. A small piece of carbon paper may 
be placed between the ribbon and the copy if 
a carbon impression is desired, or, if the rib- 
bon and carbon paper are the same color, a 
good imitation may be made by throwing out 
the platen ratchet after striking a letter once, 
shifting the paper ever so slightly, and re- 
writing, in order to broaden the impressions. 
Paper of the same thickness as was used when 
writing may be placed between the rib- 
bon and better corrections made than if car- 
bon alone is used, 


When the insertion contains one more 


letter than the part erased or when it con- 
tains one less letter a different adjustment 
is required. Miss Helen Rossow handles 
this matter thus: 

If a letter has been omitted in a word, pro- 
ceed as above, but instead of having the cen- 
ters of the printed letters come above the lines 
on the cylinder scale, adjust the paper so that 
the centers of the letters will come just ve- 
tween two of these lines on the cylinder scale, 
and insert the missing letter. If care is taken, 
this can be done very neatly. 

If a word of seven letters, for example, is 
to be substituted for a word of six letters, this 
same plan may be followed, thus leaving only 
a half space before and after the word, instead 
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of a full space. Only very close scrutiny will 
detect the correction. 

There may, however, be several correc- 
tions on a page or for some other reason it 
may not be desirable to change the adjust- 
ment of the paper to insert a letter. Mr. 
John J. Roche, Chicago, tells what he does 
in this event: 

It happens that the correction consists of a 
letter more than the space allotted. By hold- 
ing the carriage half way between a space, 
the letter can be struck close to the word, 
making it a neat and unnoticeable correction, 
while at the same time leaving ample space 
between the words. 

Among the other excellent replies re- 
ceived are those from: Mr. Jacob Stam, 
Paterson, N. J.; Mr. Harry E. Kemp, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Mr. T. B. Gissendaner, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
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The Best Light for Stenographic Work 


22. How should a stenographer’s desk be 
placed so that he will have the best light for 
his work? 


Fortunately more attention is being paid 
to-day than ever before to securing the 
best working conditions. It is generally 
recognized that investment in equipment is 
an economy measure, and that whatever 
adds to the employee’s comfort and con- 
venience at the same time adds to his 
value. The employee who is comfortable 
physically, and who is satisfied with his 
surroundings, can do more and better work 
than the one who is uncomfortable and dis- 
satisfied. 

Miss Amy Putnam discusses this ques- 
tion of the proper placing of the stenog- 
rapher’s desk in a way which shows that 
she has given the matter considerable 
thought. 

If you are fortunate enough to have win- 
dows on two adjacent sides and can so place 
your machine as to get the light from both, 
place it so that the light shines from the back 
and the left, with the strongest light to the 
back. If you can have light from only one 
side, let it be directly back of you; or if 
that throws your shadow too deeply on your 
work, let it come from the left side. If there 
is room, and no rule against it, you might 
place your desk at an acute angle with the 
wall, and still get your light from the left 
and back. 

The ideal artificial light is electric, or gas 
with a good mantle, and should be adjustable 
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and have a green shade. Then, all things else 
being equal, it may be placed so as to give 
the best angle of light. In my present position, 
I have had to move my machine all over the 
building, sometimes under very  unsuitably- 
placed lights, or where the sunlight would be 
in my eyes, so I have provided myself with a 
green eyeshade, which I use a great deal. 

If your light is fixed, by all means have it 
placed to the left back, and rather far to the 
left, so as to give no trouble with your shadow. 
But if this is not possible have it placed near 
enough to you so that when you look down at 
your notebook, the light doesn’t shine in your 
eyes. 

Here is one advantage of the touch typist 
over the old-fashioned kind: An adjustable 
light can be so placed as to give the best 
light for work, without regard to the keyboard, 
leaving that in darkness if more convenient. 

Make sacrifices, if necessary, and make others 
do the same, to get every second of daylight on 
your work that is possible. 


In discussing the matter of light, Miss 
Helen Turner speaks of the importance of 
avoiding shadows and of the advisability 
of using green rather than white blotters, 
table coverings, etc. 

The desk should be placed so that the light 
will fall over the left shoulder, from the side 
never on the eyes, and where there will be no 
shadows. Also try to place the desk so the 
light will not be too strong on the eyes. 

In connection with this might be mentioned 
color: If there is a covering on the table, or 
a blotter pad, it should be dark green or grass 
green, as this color is the most restful to 
the eyes—never white, because it dazzles the 
eyes. 

Other readers who realize the import- 
ance of the stenographer having the best 
possible light for his work are: Mr. I. N. 
Levinson, San Antonio, Texas; Mr. Jacob 
Stam, Paterson, N. J.; Miss Helen B. 
Rossow, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mr. H. E. 
Kemp, St. Louis, Mo. 


oO 


Taking Dictation on the Typewriter 

24. I have had no experience in taking dicta- 
tion direct on the machine. When asked to do 
this in an emergency, I did not make a very 
good showing. I wish that your readers would 
give me some advice about how to practice so 
that I can do this work. Is this machine dicta- 
tion given very frequently in business offices? 

For the average stenographer, taking 
dictation direct on the machine is an un- 
usual occurrence. A rush letter or a tele- 
gram may be occasionally given in this 
way, but because this work is of a special 
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character it should be done with speed and 
accuracy and probably nothing is more an- 
noying to a dictator than to be held up in 
an emergency because a typist is slow or 
inaccurate. An unusual occurrence always 
gives the stenographer an opportunity to 
show what he can do. 

The following experience is given in an 
unsigned contribution. It is published 
because it is unusual, and therefore inter 
esting, not because it describes the condi- 
tions in which the average stenographer is 
placed. 

My dictation is wholly to the machine. Work- 
ing in a city office, and for a half-score of of- 
ficials, I find, and they find, that a letter or a 
report can be drawn by dictating to me direct 
to the machine, in about half the time it takes 
to dictate to me in shorthand and then tran- 
scribe. At the same time, the person dictating 
can read what I am writing. 

For about a half hour before each city 
board meeting, I am always kept busy writing 
reports and resolutions to be read at the meet- 
ing. If these were to be dictated to me in 
shorthand it would take at least as long to 
dictate them, as it is slow work making up a 
letter or report “piecemeal,” and then I would 
be required to transcribe. 

While I am always careful to make my work 
as typographically correct as possible, a few 
errors will slip in, but in my work it does not 
matter, except in letters. The majority of the 
work dictated to me is for newspaper work 
or for momentary use. This is later put into 
the record books by the use of a book-type- 
writer, when time and pains are taken to se- 
cure a neat-appearing and correct record, and 
the original drafts are destroyed. 

Letters, however, require great pains, and 
while I would personally much prefer to have 
them dictated to be taken in shorthand and 
later rewritten on the typewriter, I find that 
my dictators prefer to dictate to the machine, 
direct, so that they may follow the work. 

Prior to holding this position I held two 
other positions, both of which required my 
taking dictation direct to the machine. There- 
fore, my experience has been nearly 100 per 
cent to the machine. ‘lhis answers, as I would 
answer it, the query as to whether dictation 
is “given very frequently in business offices” 
direct to the machine. Very often an em- 
ployer may find it advisable to dictate an 
answer to a letter, when he is in a great hurry 
to get away, and say “sign it yourself, for me” 
in which case the stenographer will find it ad- 
visable to take the dictation to the machine 
direct, on a scrap of paper, in order that it 
may be looked over hurriedly by the employer 
before he leaves. 

I have observed dictation in various offices, 
both to the “pad” and to the machine, and 
while I believe, if ample time is available, the 
letter written from transcribed shorthand notes 
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will bear a better impression as to the neat- 
ness and pains of the typist, yet in cases 
where the stenographer is required to write 


“at call,” it is my opinion that the dictator 
values the rapid typist more than he does the 
rapid shorthand writer. 

Among the methods which I would suggest 
for preparing one’s self for machine dictation, 
are the following: Copying from a newspaper 
is excellent practice. The first copy of the 
article should be made without looking at the 
machine, but simply looking at the newspaper, 
and regardless of errors, “keep going.” Then 
recopy the article you have, and after you 
have corrected and recorrected it, and made 
it as near perfect as possible, compare it with 
the original story. 

Still another way of practicing taking dicta- 
tion, is to dictate to yourself. This may 
seem awkward, but it is an effective method. 
By dictating to yourself, I mean making up 
what you write as you go along, at the same 
time forming a story or letter carrying sense, 
and producing a _ neat-looking and _ perfect 
specimen when finished. 

These methods have been helpful to me, and 
I should be glad to have the advice of others 
whose work may be entirely to the machine, 
direct. 


A method of getting this practice which 
is suggested by several readers is the tak- 
ing of conversations on the machine. This 
is usually very fast dictation and begin- 
ners will be able to get only fragments. 
This will, however, familiarize him with 
the process of reproducing the spoken 
word on the machine. It has been found 
from experience that the really expert typ- 
ist—the typist who can transcribe and 
write from copy rapidly and accurately has 
no difficulty with machine dictation, and 
that this work can be done with very little 
special practice. 


oO 


Referred for Answer 


29. My present dictator admires the ex- 
clamatory style and uses “O” and “Oh” fre- 
quently. I am in doubt as to the distinction 
between these two forms and I am not sure 
about the capitalization and punctuation of 
sentences containing them. Please explain and 
illustrate. 

30. Is it advisable for a stenographer, hold- 
ing a position at a good salary, where there 
is no responsibility at all, very little dictation, 
nothing to do that requires close attention or 
hurry, easy hours, a permanent position with a 
chance for promotion at a higher salary, to 
take one where the opposite in the matter of 
work will be the case, and the salary the same? 
The idea is that in holding a position like the 
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one mentioned, speed is lost, dilatory habits 
acquired, and the stenographer gains nothing 
from her work in the way of efficiency as an 
office worker. 

31. When letters with ungrammatical ex- 
pressions and poor diction are sent out, who 
is likely to be blamed by the recipient, the ste- 
nographer or the dictator? Is the stenog- 
rapher justified in trying to remedy poor meth- 
ods of expression if the meaning is not altered? 
Should she take this liberty if not requested to 
do so? Is it not better to transcribe exactly 
as dictated, at least correcting only the most 
noticeable grammatical errors? 

32. In our office all of the letters are dic- 
tated with the last paragraph an unfinished 
sentence, such as “Thanking you for your at- 
tention in this matter, Very truly yours,” 
or, “Trusting that the above material will 
reach you in time for your requirements, Very 
truly yours.” Is this not incorrect? Or is it 
good form to consider the balance of the 
sentence “understood,” 


edd 
Teachers’ Certificates 


INCE the last announcement we have 
added the following names to our list 
of certificated teachers: 
Annie J. Andrews, Beaumont, Texas. 
Myrtle L. Briggs, San Diego, Cal. 
Lillian Mae Church, Sabetha, Kansas. 
Sara Thomas Clements, Alderson, W. Va. 
Mabra Cutting, Wenatchee, Wash. 
Rex A. Dunn, Rockford, Ill. 
Mary Fitzgerald, Tucumcari, N. Mex. 
Mary Fouch, Wooster, Ohio. 
Loucille Gardner, Knoxville, Tenn. 


W. P. Gaynor, Jamestown, N. Dak. 
Anna Gilbertson, Mankato, Minn. 


Hilda C. Holmgren, Danbury, Conn. 
Estelle M. Lewis, Eldorado, IIl. 

Mrs. Olive A. Lines, Belvidere, Nebr. 
Ivy E. Lower, Berkeley, Cal. 

Isabelle A. Mertle, Racine, Wis. 

Grace Boyce Munk, Broken Bow, Nebr. 
Marguerite A. Nichols, Bellingham, Wash. 
Ethel M. Ostrander, Albert Lea, Minn. 
Robert Blaine Parker, Bakersfield, Vt. 
Daisy B. Phipps, Pittsburgh, Kansas. 
A. P. Reeves, Spokane, Wash. 

Edna Russell, Seattle, Wash. 

J. Ballard Smith, Pueblo, Colo. 

Hattie Tennyson, Nickerson, Kansas. 
Clyde A. Wilson, Nickerson, Kansas. 
Helen B. Wooddell, Nickerson, Kansas. 
R. E. Younkin, Nickerson, Kansas. 


oO? 


Don’t forget that you must send in your 
renewal promptly if you want to secure 
every issue of the magazine. 
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A Merchant's Letters to His Salesmen Behind the Counter—IIlI 
(The key. to these plates will be given next month.) 
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A Merchant's Letters to His Salesmen Behind the Counter—IV 
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A Merchant’s Letters to His Salesmen Behind the Counter—V 
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ent war, the scene of the story is far 

removed from battlefields and blood- 
shed. The little soldier of the story is a 
plucky stenographer; and the “fighting 
line” a row of photographs which she has 
placed on the mantlepiece of her London 
sky parlor. Throughout the story, she 
fights for her ideals, and she has to meet 
misunderstanding, discouragement, discom- 
fort, cold and hunger. At one crisis, she 
has to choose between following orders and 
living up to her ideals. The ideals win, 
but the personal element is a strong factor 
in the decision! 


Idealism in the Daily Grind 


7 the title suggests the pres- 


On one occasion she expresses her en- 
thusiasm for her work, and when it is sug- 
gested that there is nothing interesting 
about “taking orders” this is the response: 

“But what does it matter what one’s part 
is in a glorious undertaking? The tiniest 
part of it can feel part of it, and love the 
great ideas all are working for, and tri- 
umph in their triumph; the ideas couldn’t 
be carried out either, if some people 
weren't there to lick stamps and envelopes, 
and carry them to post, to say nothing of 
writing out the letters. What use would a 
landscape gardener be, if there weren't 
men to dig and sow? And what use would 
men like Sir Mordaunt and Mr. Grainge 
and Mr. Richard be, if there weren’t an 
army of ready, loyal workers to execute 
what they think out? 

“Some people have to earn their living 
by petty humdrum businesses but we are 
working for grand ideals, and however 
faint the grasp we have of them, we under- 
workers, yet their grandeur permeates the 
details of the daily round. A single let- 
ter may establish the Empire a little more 
firmly in some far corner of the earth; to 
keep up a reliable speed may mean a little 
more peace, and thereby, a little more free- 
dom to think out plans, for a great mind 
like Mr. Grainge’s. One does the work 


because one loves it for its own sake, but 
it’s fine sometimes to think of its mean- 
ing, to try and catch the vision that the 
leaders see; no drudgery seems drudgery 
then.” 
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“On The Fighting Line”"—A Book Review 


The Stenographer's Fairy Story 


And then again she is with a group of 
people where each is asked to tell the story 
of his life in the form of a fairy story. Her 
story runs thus: 

“I said I had been set adrift without 
even a patrimony, in a strange city, but 
with a magic thread. By following the 
thread I had come to a place where lived 
the wisest and greatest King that ever ex- 
isted. He ruled over the City, and was 
surrounded by faithful Counsellors, and 
Loyal Knights, and at first there did not 
seem a possibility of helping him. So for 
some time, therefore, I stayed on the steps 
of the palace, running errands for the 
humblest of the King’s servants; but al- 
ways keeping hold of the Magic Thread. 

“Then one day I felt the thread tighten 
in my hand, and give a tiny pull, and it 
pulled and pulled until I stood in the pres- 
ence of the King’s favorite Knight. There 
I heard I had the wonderful fortune to 
fetch and carry for the King. This was 
difficult work for the King was surrounded 
by disloyal subjects and ungrateful Coun- 
sellors, but all the more, because of this, 
he needed some one he could trust. I 
should never see the King, for the Knight 
received the messages, but I should know 
all the time I was serving him. Then I 
found the King was ruling the whole world, 
not only the City, and sometimes I was 
so overcome by the greatness of the task I 
nearly fell to the ground; but the thread 
always held me up. And one day the 
Knight said, ‘Well done.’”’ 


The Author’s Personal Message to 
American Stenographers 


In a recent personal letter, the author, 
Constance Smedly, says: 

“TI very much hope the book will reach 
the city offices, and help stenographers to 
put their backs against the wall, realize 
what a good fight they’re putting up, and 
go right ahead to do the big share of the 
world’s work that is theirs and which I 
hope some day to see adequately re- 
warded.” 

“On The Fighting Line” is published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and Lon- 
don. 
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Cone Rep orter 
and His Work. 


News and Suggestions of Interest and Value to the Shorthand Reporter. Con- 
ducted by Fred H. Gurtler, 69 VW. Washington Street. Chicago, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. 
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The Process of Reporting 


N a discussion of this general subject 
in one or more articles I want to call 
attention to some of the major ele- 
ments of stenographic efficiency, the ob- 
servance of which will tend to make re- 
porting both possible and pleasurable. 
One of the first processes involved is 
hearing, a process which is much more 
complicated than would seem at first 
thought. It is comparatively easy to get 
the drift of a speaker’s remarks by sit- 
ting in the back part of the room and pay- 
ing superficial attention to what is being 
said. It is an altogether different mat- 
ter to hear distinctly every word that the 
speaker utters, to get the exact language 
in which he expresses his ideas. Those 
who are not engaged in reporting are often 
unable to follow the exact language of a 
speaker because throughout their lives 
they have trained themselves to get the 
sense of what they hear rather than to 
make ‘mental notes of the exact words 
spoken. The stenographer must acquire 
the ability not only to follow the sense— 
all that the ordinary auditor ever does— 
but also to follow the exact language used. 


Personal Opinions Must be Disregarded 


One’s ability to follow the exact lan- 
guage of the speaker is greatly aided by 
setting aside individual notions of the cor- 
rectness of the speaker's remarks. In- 
stead of considering how a speaker's opin- 
ions accord with his own he must concen- 
trate his attention on determining what 
those opinions are, and in following the 
exact words in which they are expressed. 
If the stenographer were to assume an ar- 


gumentative mental attitude his work 
would be much more difficult. Maintain- 


ing an open mind tends to eliminate fric- 
tion and produces for the time being har- 


mony of thought and action. To illustrate 
this point I will cite a personal experience. 
I have reported many inharmonious meet- 
ings and in the midst of sharp debate and 
bitter retort the sting of the language has 
had absolutely no effect on me. Recently 
I endeavored on my own initiative to re- 
port an inharmonious meeting in which my 
interests were concerned and I found it 
exceedingly difficult. Perhaps another 
time I would be able to set aside my per- 
sonal interest in the matter—certainly I 
would endeavor to do so, but this instance 
proved to me very clearly that a reporter 
must concentrate on writing and that he 
must postpone to some future time the for- 
mation of his own opinion as to the truth 
or justice of the ideas presented. 
Disturbances Must be Ignored 


There are frequently many disturbances 
and distractions in a court room or a lec- 
ture hall and these must be utterly ignored 
in order to do successful reporting. For in- 
stance, if in a court room some one com- 
mences to speak out loud while the court 
proceedings are going on, the lawyers, ju- 
rors, judges and all the other listeners— 
with the exception of the reporter—will 
immediately turn their attention to the in- 
truder. After calm is restored about the 
first thing heard will be, “Will the stenog- 
rapher read the last question and answer 
before the interruption.” Instead of the 
stenographer’s permitting an unusual oc- 
currence to take his attention from his 
work, he must ignore it completely until 
he has finished his task. 

In convention reporting the same thing 
is true. If a speaker tells a funny story, 
it frequently happens that the audience 
commences to laugh before the story is fin- 
ished. The stenographer must write the 
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Real Estate Testimony—X 
(For key, see page 530.) 
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last words of the speaker before he can al- 
low himself to join fully in the mirth. If 
you will observe a stenographer closely 
under such circumstances you will invaria- 
bly find that he is affected by a feeling 
of mirth about the time that he has writ- 
ten in shorthand the point of the story. 

Another element of confusion which nat- 
urally introduces itself in the colloquy of 
debate and in the rapid questioning of the 
court room is the constant interruptions 
of the speaker, by other lawyers, by the 
court, by the witness, and in convention 
reporting by the raising of points of order, 
by questions and various other things. If 
a stenographer were to become confused 
and say, “Wait. Let us straighten this 
out,” many impromptu points would be 
forgotten, their freshness and value les- 
sened or their viciousness increased by 
preparation. Thus the response must be 
immediate and adequate requiring full con- 
trol of the mind on the part of the reporter 
and a coolness which will permit a greater 
rather than a lesser performance of duty 
under confusing circumstances. 


Two Kinds of Words in Your Vocabulary 


Further than this the reporter must 
comprehend what is being said. It is pos- 
sible, of course, for words to be used be- 
yond the vocabulary of even the most ex- 
perienced reporter. It is quite natural 
that preparation on any particular subject 
would lead to the use of unusual and spe- 
cific expressions which would exceed even 
a very broad general information. How- 
ever, from a knowledge of the origin of 
words, and the very keenest observation 
and analysis of sounds it is possible to re- 
produce in good shorthand notes these 
strange and uncommon words. There are 
at least two kinds of words in your vocabu- 
lary; one that you can use and do use in 
your daily conversation or in discussing 
subjects within the range of your experi- 
ence and another that you may recognize 
when you see or hear them, but that you 
are not sufficiently acquainted with to use. 

To illustrate, a reporter might know of 
an “illuminometer,” but he probably 
couldn't accurately describe its function, 
and he would probably never use the word 
either in speaking or in writing, but if the 
word should occur in a convention or a 
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case which he was reporting he could 
write the shorthand outline immediately 
and read it without difficulty. For report- 
ing purposes it would not be necessary 
that he should know the full use of an 
“jlluminometer” in order to make an ac- 
curate record of a discussion in regard 
to it. 

How to Avoid Confusion 


Confusion is avoided by being all atten- 
tion while on duty. You have the confi- 
dence that you can report anything that 
is said by any human being and if you can 
get a fair start there will be no confusion. 
You must be able to adapt your thought to 
the subject and to the circumstances be- 
fore the speaker gets the start of you. 
Hence the importance of being alert and 
observing and of being able to respond im- 
mediately to the requirements of your duty 
as a reporter is apparent. You can’t re- 
spond mentally under strained circum- 
stances unless you are prepared physic- 
ally. Your body must have good rest to 
enable you to think clearly. You must be 
in reasonably good ‘health so that you may 
have the vitality to produce the necessary 
energy to meet the situation. 

Be Constantly on the Alert 

Possessing all these positive character- 
istics, you must have them ready like a 
trained army, so that they may act in 
whole or in part at a signal even though 
it be an unexpected one. The reporter 
often hears it said upon the witness stand 
that an accident happened “‘all of a sud- 
den”; that the witness can’t tell just how 
it did happen. Such conditions cannot 
arise for the reporter if he would succeed. 
If things happen “all of a sudden” he 
must write them “all of a sudden.” If 
your physical or mental response is slug- 
gish, your speaker may have a dozen or 
twenty words said before you get your re- 
serve ability into action. The strain of 
such a circumstance is devitalizing and 
often disastrous. If you write the first 
syllable of a word while the speaker is 
saying the second you have started with- 
out a handicap and that means as much 
in the reporting game as in any other. I 
don't believe in waiting for the speaker to 
get started before beginning to write. The 
most accurate reporting is done, in my 
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opinion, when writing is as nearly coin- 
cident with speech as possible. Even 
though you have great ability as a short- 
hand writer, if your response to the 
“starts” is slow you will not be as efficient 
as you might be. One rule of the game is 
to avoid unnecessary handicaps. 


Key to Reporting Plate 


Q. From the railroad? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They are in sight of the railroad tracks? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Are the streéts improved between the 
properties you say you have sold? A. No, sir. 

Q. They are not? A. No, sir. 

Q. What is the nature of this neighborhood 
in which these properties are, what class of 
people? 

A. The same class of people as over there on 
Lorel. 

Q. Very well. 
can state? 

A. What class of people? 

Q. Are they working men? 
sarily. 

Q. No local shops out there? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you recall the business of any of these 
men that occupy these houses? A. I know one 
of them. 

Q. Which house did he buy? A. 
over on 47th. 

Q. And near what other street? 
Lake. 


What class of people, if you 


A. Not neces- 


He bought 


A. Near 
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Q. Did you superintend or build these prop- 
erties? A. No, sir. 

Q. What was the frontage of these properties 
that you were referring to? A. From thirty 
feet up. 

Q. Any of them twenty-five? A. No. 

Q. No twenty-five? A. Thirty and I think 
thirty-seven. 

Q. What was the price of the five-room house 
which you referred to? A. Thirty-three hun- 
dred. 

Q. What was the nature of that building? 
A. It was a new building. 

Q. It was a new building? 
building. 

Q. Five rooms? A. Yes. 

Q. Porch in the rear and front? A. Yes. 

Q. That was thirty-three hundred? A. Thirty- 
three hundred? 

Q. How much larger by comparison? A. 
Well, it is considerably larger. 

Q. This one on Lorel is considerably larger? 
A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Do you know how many rooms there are 
in the Lorel house? 

A. Ten rooms. 

Q. Where did you hear? A. Well, I heard 
from several different people. 

Q. Who, for instance. 

A. Well, there was a man I sold a place to 
that was figuring on buying that house here 
some time back. 

Q. How long back did he figure on buying 
the house. 

A. A year or two ago. 

Q. A year or two ago? A. I have been to 
the house but never have been able to go in 
there. 


A. It was a new 


A Recent Reporting Appointment 


R. GREG. GARCIA has recently 
M been appointed official reporter of 

the Superior Court of Apache 
County, Arizona, with headquarters at St. 
Johns. Mr. Garcia is a writer of Gregg 
Shorthand, which he learned at the Lamson 
Business College, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. After completing his 
course in this school, the young 
man secured a position as in- 
structor of Gregg Shorthand at 
the St. Johns Academy, St. 
Johns, Arizona. A short time 
after accepting this position, Mr. 
Garcia was informed that the 





appointment as Court Reporter 
of the Superior Court would soon 
be vacant and that he could have 
the position if he could qualify. 


ma 


Gree. Garcia 


With this prospect before him, this am- 
bitious shorthand writer went to work with 
a will and devoted at least two hours a 
day to shorthand practice and study. On 
January 6, 1915, the rigid examination 
was conducted before three practicing at 
torneys of the county. The ma- 
terial dictated was a cross-ex- 
amination in a criminal case and 
a jury charge. Mr. Garcia came 
through with flying colors and 
received the official appointment 
as promised. The young man is 
to be congratulated on his suc- 
cess, which is the more remark- 
able when we consider that less 
than one year has elapsed since 
he began the study of Gregg 
Shorthand. 
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The Value of a Definite Aim 


HE keynote to the success of Miss 

Bertha E. Owens may be found in 

the following quotation from her let- 
ter, in which she tells about her work: 
“TI have always determined to be a court 
reporter, and the opportunity came when I 
least expected it.” She realized the im- 
portance of preparedness, and though she 
had no idea as to where or when she could 
market reporting skill, she went straight 
ahead to develop that skill. 

Miss Owens is the official reporter of the 
City Court of Canton, Illinois, and she also 
does general and public 
stenographic work. It 
is now a little over a 
year since she began 
this reporting work, and 
it is five years since she 
began the study of 
Gregg Shorthand. 

At the beginning of 
her business’ career, 
Miss Owens was a book- 
keeper in a plumber’s 
office. Then she took up 
the study of shorthand 
in a night school, after 
which she continued the 
work at home and in the 
office without any help. 
After doing straight 
stenographic work in an 
office for a time, she 
opened a public stenographer’s office and 
continued this work until February, 1914, 
when she received her official appointment. 

In commenting on her methods of study 
and practice, Miss Owens says: 

“T read everything I see in Gregg Short 
hand. I practice all the plates in the 
Gregg Writer and the articles in Expert 
Shorthand Speed Course. I am still work- 
ing on the Manual, as I realize that it is 
the foundation of all speed.” 

The special phrases which she uses in 
her work have been obtained from the 
Gregg Phrase Book, the Gregg Writer, and 
Gurtler’s Court Practice. Miss Owens 
has taken the Gurtler Efficiency Course, 
and follows the methods outlined in this 
course very closely. 

The methods which 


Miss Owens used 





Beataa E. Owens 


at the beginning of her reporting work in- 
dicate that she realized the importance of 
being prepared, and show what a reporter 
may do in the way of advance preparation 
for a particular case. 

“In the beginning of my reporting work, 
I obtained the files in the case I was about 
to report and read them over. That gave 
me an opportunity to make up good phrases 
especially suited to that particular case. 
If I decided upon any special phrases, I 
put the shorthand character and the tran- 
script on the back of my notebook for fu- 
ture reference in case I 
did not write up the case 
immediately. I also 
practiced the characters 
for the proper names. 

“In many cases, of 
course, I did not have 
this opportunity, and 
now as I am more accus- 
tomed to the work I find 
that I do not need to do 
this advance practice.” 

Among the important 
cases in which Miss 
Owens has acted as of- 
ficial reporter are the 
following: Margaret G. 
Augustine, Administrat- 
rix, vs. Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., 
et al.; People of the 
State of Illinois vs. Charles A. Denny, et 
al.; Commission of Illinois Rivers and 
Lakes vs. Harry S. New, et al. 

The specimen of shorthand notes from 
Miss Owens’ notebook indicates that she 
has developed a wonderfully easy, free 
style of writing, without sacrificing the 
elements on which legibility is based. In 
commenting on the case of which these 
notes are a part, Miss Owens says: 

“The witness testifying is over eighty 
years of age and very deaf. I was taking 
the opening statement to the jury by coun- 
sel when the counsel for the plaintiff ob- 
jected to a statement made by the opposing 
counsel. Consequently he shouted, “Miss 
Reporter, get that down!’ But Miss Re- 
porter had been getting it down for some 
time!” 
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Additions to the Reporters’ List 


N a letter just received from Mr. D. L. 
I Musselman, of Gem City Business 

College, Quincy, Illinois, the follow- 
ing news occurred: 


We have just received your list of reporters 
using Gregg Shorthand, and we wish to make 
one correction, as well as one addition. Mr. 
Claude Whitaker is no longer stenographer for 
the County Court of Mayes County at Pryor, 
Oklahoma. He is now a law reporter employed 
by the law firm of Denton & Lee, 915 Barnes 
Building, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

Mr. Wm. P. Gregory has been appointed 
stenographer to United States Attorney Claude 
B. Porter of the Southern District of Iowa. 
His address at the present time is Centerville, 
Iowa. The United States Court is held at Des 
Moines, Keokuk, Council Bluffs, Creston, Dav- 
enport and Ottumwa. 


Letters received from E. H. Weaver 
and Miss Olive Starr gave us corrections 
in their titles. Mr. Weaver was appointed 
January 4, 1915, Court Reporter for the 
Sixth Judicial District of Idaho, with 
headquarters at Salmon. Miss Starr was 
transferred the first of January from the 
County Court of Sequoyah County to 
Adair County Court, where she is deputy 
clerk, at Stilwell, Oklahoma. 

Besides Miss Bertha Owens’ appoint- 
ment we have also added to the list: 

Theron Byrne, County Court Reporter, La- 
Salle County, Ottawa, III. 

Vally D. Condo, Shorthand Reporter, How- 
ard Circuit Court, Kokomo, Ind. 

S. F. Davis, Official Reporter, 7th Judicial 
District of Kentucky, Elkton, Ky. 

Frederick Julian, Court Reporter, 1101 Ash- 
land Block, Chicago, III. 

E. B. Stanley, Oficial Court Reporter, Su- 
perior Court, County of Orange, State of 
California, Santa Ana, Cal. 

H. R. Townsend, Official Stenographer and 
Reporter, District Court of the Canal Zone, 
Ancon, Canal Zone. 

Eli C. Trumbower, Jr., Reporter for the 
Board of U. S. General Appraisers, 641 Wash- 
ington Street, New York City. 

We shall hear more about these new 
members later on. If you know any other 
Gregg reporters whose names have not 
been mentioned in the recent reporters’ 
lists, send them in! 


oOo 


Are your students working for the 
Gregg Writer Certificates? 


Progress 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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More Clubbers and What They Say 


O YOU remember in the January 
issue the list of schools which are 
using the Gregg Writer as a regu- 

lar part of the students’ equipment? Just 
after receipt of his copy, Mr. J. H. 
Clemons, of Granville High School, Gran- 
ville, North Dakota, wrote us: 

I saw the report of the schools that are using 
your magazine in the classroom work. I want 
you to add my school to the list, for my ad- 
vanced class is using it daily in class for the 
reading, writing and for the helps in those 
practice exercises. I require them to make 
copies of those shorthand plates and read them 
in class. I do not know how we would get 
along without it. Then the suggestions in type- 
writing are worth twice the price of the maga- 
zine. 

Since that time a number of others have 
reported, but lack of space has prevented 
our listing the additions until now: 

Boone High School, Boone, Iowa. 

Brown’s Business School, Champaign, III. 

Colby Academy, New London, N. H. 

Cullen School of Business, Cleburne, Texas. 

Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich. 

East High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Green Bay Business College, Green Bay, Wis. 

Hoover Business College, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Medford Commercial College, Medford, Ore- 
gon, 

Merrill High School, Merrill, Wis. 

Notre Dame Academy, Covington, Ky. 

Pensacola Business Institute, Pensacola, Fla. 

St. Catharines Business College, St. Catha- 
rines, Ontario, Canada. 

St. Francis Borgia’s 
Mo. 


School, Washington, 


St. Martin’s School, Chicago, Ill. 

Sardinia High School, Sardinia, Ohio. 
Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. 

State School of Science, Wahpeton, N. Dak. 
Stevenson High School, Stevenson, Wash. 


The following entries were not included 
in the list of 100% clubs for the past 
season (1913-14): 

T. F. Wright, St. Catharines Business Col- 
lege, St. Catharines, Ont., Canada. 

Mrs. T. E. Cullen, Cullen School of Business, 
Cleburne, Texas. 

Miss Anna E. Farling, Sumner County High 
School, Wellington, Kansas. 


C. A. Glover, Lincoln Union High School, 
Lincoln, Cal. 

Mr. W. H. Gilbert, of Central Iowa 
Business College, Marshalltown, Iowa, 


wrote that for eleven years every short- 
hand student in his school has taken the 
Gregg Writer. The Sisters of Notre Dame 
at Covington, Ky., reported: “We not 
only use the Gregg Writer in our commer- 
cial department, but have the copies bound 
at the end of the school term and use the 
book for various purposes even the second 
year. For more than four years we have 
belonged to the 100% class of clubbers.” 
Aren’t those fine records! 

Miss Florence Andrew, of Champaign, 
added to her report: “We find it very 
helpful to the student’s progress and it 
creates an enthusiasm which no text-book 


does. a 


oOo 








on the earth. 


Exposition illuminated at night. 








EDWIN MARKHAM ON THE PANAMA-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION 
(Telegram to the New York Times) 
] HAVE to-night seen the greatest revelation of beauty that was ever seen 
I say this, meaning it literally and with full regard for all 
that is known of ancient art and architecture, and all that the modern world 
has heretofore seen of glory and grandeur. 
the world new standards of art and a joy in loveliness never before reached. 
This is what | have seen—the courts and buildings of the Panama-Pacific 


I have seen beauty that will give 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The Big Idea 


“Harris,” said the boss as the junior clerk 
entered his private office, “do you ever think 
of any suggestions or ideas for the betterment 
of the business?” “Once in a while,” the junior 
clerk replied. 

“Got any now?” The junior clerk took a 
small notebook from his pocket and began to 
turn the pages. Now and then he would stop 
to ruminate a moment, then go on. 

“About the best thing I can offer is this,” he 
said at last. “Our lobby downstairs is too 
small. We do a business that brings a lot of 
people from the country who know nothing 
about the workings of the store and how to 
get to the various departments. They stand 
around and get in each other’s way and often 
become embarrassed and leave the place with- 
out even looking around and giving an order. 
Now, what we should have would be a set 
of guides, something on the order of bell 
boys in a hotel, who would take these people 
to the departments to which they desire to go. 
When a man comes here to buy, he usually 
expects to buy enough for us to afford spend- 
ing a little money on him.” 

The boss jotted down the notation on a 
piece of paper. 

“Anything else?” he asked. 

Harris turned the pages of his notebook and 
soon had given another idea. He turned a few 
more pages and then came forth with another. 
The boss smiled to himself, and waved his hand. 

“You have given some mighty good sugges- 
tions,” he said, “but the best one hasn’t come 
yet. Whatever put that idea of carrying a 
notebook into your head?” Harris laughed in 
an embarrassed manner. 

“Well,” he began, “when it first became 
known that you wanted ideas for the better- 
ment of the business, I found that they did 
not come to me down here, but that they ar- 
rived after I got home in the evening, and 
when my mind was free from other things. I 
tried to remember the ideas and invariably 
found I forgot them by the next morning, and 
so I just got this notebook to jot them down 
in so that I might have them at hand when 
you asked me for them.” 

“That is the big idea I was talking about,” 
said the boss. “If everyone in this establish- 
ment carried a notebook and jotted down the 
ideas as they came to him, business would jump 
ten thousand dollars in a month. I am going 
to give orders this morning for seventy-five 
notebooks to be distributed to the entire office 
force, and, by the way, you remember that I 
said I would pay a bonus for ideas that helped? 
Yours will be a raise of $5.00 a week beginning 
next Saturday.”"—From The Accountant. 


Commercial Proverbs 


Once upon a time a merchant was born. The 
business man of to-day is made—by a thou- 


sand hands and factors. The greatest are 
knowledge and determination. 

The world is a perpetual re-beginning. A 
new idea should not be a novel idea. It must 
be the idea which has the best chance to make 
its way in our existing civilization. It must 
be adapted to our needs. 

Do not say: “Publicity costs.” Say, rather, 
“Obscurity ruins.” 

Faith is the universal need. He who cannot 
say, “I believe,” is on the road to failure. 

The business world is like a fishpond. It 
takes good bait to land a good “catch.” 

Routine is a bad counsellor—the enemy of 
progress. It is a watch which is always stop- 
ping, and he who travels by it will never arrive. 

The days are passing. The years flee away. 
Only the moment is ours. Let us not let it 
escape. Let us turn it into character and 
profit. 

Let your thoughts be always young, your im- 
pulses ever enthusiastic, but let your aims be 
constant. 

The only escape from mediocrity is the con- 
quest of a higher plane.—From Office Appli- 


. Fe. 


A Merchant's Letters to His Salesmen 
Behind the Counter 


Dear Sir: Did it ever occur to you what a 
very important part you play in the upbuild- 
ing or tearing down of this business? That 
every customer you wait upon, you do so as 
my personal representative? That no matter 
how many years of hard work and careful 
thought I have put into the upbuilding of this 
business; no matter how fair and square I 
want to be with each customer, and no matter 
how kind and attentive, some thoughtless word 
or act of yours may drive away a prospective 
or regular customer, and he will say, “I will 
never trade with that man Silverwood again.” 

I want it to be known broadcast that every 
Silverwood salesman is, first of all, a gentle- 
man; a gentleman is always gentle. I want 
the man in overalls to receive the same 
polite attention as the man in the silk 
hat and frock coat. I want the looker to be 
accorded the same attention as the buyer; a 
looker to-day is a buyer to-morrow. What is 
needed most in business to-day is more kind- 
ness. I want you to do unto others as though 
you were the others. I want you to love your 
work and cultivate a happy disposition; happi- 
ness is a habit and I want every Silverwood em- 
ployee to get the habit. 


Dear Sir: Never mind telling me the nice 
things the customer said about you or me, our 
merchandise, our store policy or store service; 
tell me the disagreeable things. If you can 
please the unreasonable man and the chronic 
kicker, the others will be satisfactorily cared 
for. I believe we have the best-lighted, best- 
ventilated, best-kept stores in America. I be- 
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lieve we have the best windows and the best 
displays. I know we feature only the best 
makes of merchandise and price them lower 
than they are usually sold. 

Now the only branch of our business that 
gives me a heartache occasionally is the sell- 
ing end. Imagine how you would feel if a 
friend said to you, “Silverwood, you have nice 
stores and carry fine goods, but somehow your 
clerks don’t take enough pains. I always get 
the wrong size or the wrong sleeve-length, and 
I am really out of patience about it, so I 
thought I’d be frank with you and tell you why 
I am not patronizing you.” 

It is just as easy to be careful as to be care- 
less. Little extra attentions cost nothing and 
gain everything. Get the habit of using your 
tape measure and measure the underwear, 
shirt sleeves, etc., before you send them out. 
It only takes a minute, makes a good im- 
pression on the customer and catches any 
mistake the maker might have made. Make it 
a daily duty to say to yourself, “No customers 
I wait upon to-day will have occasion to com- 
plain about me.” Then work a follow-up sys- 
tem on yourself. 


Dear Sir: Neither you nor I can be a success 
without harmony; one employee with a grouch 
can spread more dissatisfaction than a small 
boy with the measles can distribute the infec- 
tion in a crowded schoolroom. It is the in- 
sidious cankers of ill feeling that eat into 
the heart of an organization. If any two of 
you feel that you cannot agree, I desire your 
resignation, for I am the only one who will 
suffer. 

Several times recently I have received letters 
from customers informing me that certain 
salesmen promised to deliver their suit on a 
certain day and it was not delivered until the 
following day or later. I will not tolerate this 
kind of service. If you sell a shirt, suit, or 
any article that has to be altered before being 
delivered, ascertain just when it will be fin- 
ished; if the tailors are particularly busy, use 
your best efforts to obtain more time; deliver 
the goods at that time. Make a note of the 
transaction and if you see that the tailors are 
going to disappoint you, refer the matter to 
the manager at once so that the work can be 
done outside if necessary, for you must keep 
every promise you make. 

I know of nothing that injures the reputation 
of a house more than to have it said, “Their 
goods are all right, but they never deliver the 
package when promised.” Again I wish to 
remind you of that one word “think,” the lack 
of observance to which separates so many in- 
different men from good jobs. “I didn’t think 
it was loaded,” or “I didn’t think it mattered,” 
have filled more graves and almshouses than 
any two expressions ever coined. 

Be a rooter—the rooter inspires better ball 
than a hooter. A smile costs no more than a 
sneer. A pat on the back requires less energy 
than a kick in the same spot. You may say 
to yourself, “Merit has no show nowadays,” 


but— 


(To be continued) 


The Use of Anger 


Quick intake of breath, the rush of blood 
to the muscles, and other changes which we 
connect with emotional excitement, all have 
their purpose. Professor Walter B. Cannon 
gave his reasons for these abnormal conditions 
in his fifth lecture on “Bodily Changes Under 
Emotional Excitement,” at the Lowell Insti- 
tute. When men or animals are angered or 
frightened the body prepares itself automati- 
cally for a supreme struggie, and each bodily 
change connected with emotion tends to give 
the body its full strength. Thus an angry indi- 
vidual feels a sense of power which he doesn’t 
possess while pursuing the even tenor of his 
way. In fact man under the stimulus of great 
emotion performs feats of strength worthy to 
be handed down in legend. 

Bodily changes influenced by the emotions 
are of the nature of reflexes. That is, they 
are involuntary reactions which come as an 
immediate response to some nervous stimulus. 
Other reflexes, such as sneezing and cough- 
ing, all tend to guard the organism against 
danger. It is generally believed that reflexes 
noted in emotional excitement are of an antici- 
patory nature, and help to guard the body 
against harm from without. 

A review of some of the changes in our 
bodies under emotional stiniulus serves to prove 
this theory regarding their use. The rapid 
secretion of sugar helps the muscles do their 
work. Most of our work is done by the use 
of carbonaceous matter which is stored in the 
muscles in the form of glycogen. This gly- 
cogen, made principally of sugar, gradually 
disappears as the muscle does its work, break- 
ing up into lactic acid. Sugar placed in iso- 
lated muscles has shown conclusively how its 
presence increases muscular activity. For ex- 
ample, an isolated heart, through which a warm 
salt solution is passed, will beat about two 
hours. When a sugar solution is added, how- 
ever, the heart will be greatly stimulated, and 
it will continue to beat for a very long while. 
Experiments have proved, moreover, that men 
can do more than the ordinary amount of 
work after swallowing a solution of sugar. 
Chocolate, then, is a real aid in a mountain 
climb or a long walk, where long-continued ex- 
ertion is necessary. This goes to show that 
the increase of sugar in the blood, which comes 
during high emotion, is of great benefit, since 
it strengthens the muscles and helps abolish 
fatigue. 

Changes in circulation help toward physical 
exertion. The capacious blood vessels of the 
abdomen are contracted during emotion, and 
the blood thus expelled flows into other re- 
gions, causing increased pressure. The supply 
of, blood in the lungs, brain and heart be- 
comes more abundant, and these are the organs 
which are vitally important for sustaining life, 
besides being absolutely essential in any sort 
of struggle. 

Quick breathing is also favorable for a great 
effort. At such a time we need a generous 
supply of oxygen to burn off the waste col- 
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lected in the muscles. Deep and rapid respira- 
tion in excitement occurs as an emotional re- 
flex. 

Violent exertion causes an excess of carbon 
dioxide in the blood, and this carbon dioxide 
threatens asphyxiation. Strangely enough, the 
adrenal glands secrete best under the condi- 
tions which asphyxia brings on and likewise 
the body’s output of sugar is increased. Re- 
lief from the distress of breathing seems auto- 
matically provided for, as is indicated by the 
phenomenon of “second wind.” After a long 
period of sustained exertion the athlete feels 
a sudden relief, and is able to struggle with 
renewed energy. This is due in part to the 
large amount of adrenalin and sugar which has 
been liberated. 

The energizing effect of emotion has long 
been recognized. Wonderful records are se- 
cured under the infiuence of fear, when men 
perform prodigies of strength to outstrip their 
pursuers. This great increase of power is not 
entirely due to muscle stimulation. The nerv- 
ous system is also set on edge by emotional 
excitement, as is attested by involuntary shouts 
and by the violent twitching of the facial 
muscles. Before a contest a man’s feelings 
are played upon, until he is able to perform 
wonders. The cheering on the football field 
and in other athletics gives rise to an emotion 
which telegraphs itself to the bodies of the 
athletes, making the contestants able to endure 
the dull pangs of fatigue. In dancing, among 
savage tribes, we find phenomenal records of en- 
durance, for here, too, the emotions are lashed 
into a frenzy. In the tribal dance of some 
of our American Indians, it has been recorded 
that one brave danced steadily for three days 
and nights without food or sleep. Necessity 
for combat arouses the passions to a still 
greater degree.—From The New York Globe 
and Commercial Advertiser. 

A Customer's Views 

I am not a salesman. But I am a good buyer 
and have probably purchased more things that 
I did not want than any man my age. Hence, 
it may be interesting to salesmen to listen for 
a brief spell to a consumer’s idea of what con- 
stitutes good salesmanship. 

First of all, be good-natured. I here and 
now confess that nine-tenths of what induces 
me to buy is the ability of the seller to jolly 
me along. Cheerfulness and signs that you 
feel good, enjoy life and are full of glee inside 
are better than a letter of introduction from 
Mr. Rockefeller. 

Have a thorough knowledge of your goods, 
also of the other fellow’s goods. Learn how 
they are made, and when, and who makes them. 
Respect your customer’s desire to know and 
fill him up with information. 

Don’t argue. State facts. Don’t arouse op- 
position in the buyer’s mind. Agree with him 
or dodge the issue. Lead him around to some 
subjects where you at are one. I hate to 


have a seller try to prove to me I’m wrong. 
Perhaps I am; but I don’t like to admit it. 

Use plain language. Never use a term when 
there is any doubt whether the customer under- 
stands it. We don’t like to be made to appear 
ignorant. 

Tell the truth. If you are with a firm where 
you dare not tell the truth, leave it. 

Be candid. Do not conceal things. The 
thing you have to sell has certain merits; it 
ought to sell on those. To sell a thing upon 
merits it does not have is poor policy. 

Be dependable. Even if you make a casual 
remark, for instance, that you will send a man 
a bunch of blotters or a book or a calendar, 
don’t fail to do it. Forgetting is almost as bad 
as lying. If you promise to be back next Tues- 
day, do it or send a telegram. Create the im- 
pression that you will keep your word if it 
bankrupts you. 

Remember names and faces. If you are not 
gifted in this respect, get a little book and 
every evening set down the names of the people 
you have met and some distinguishing charac- 
teristic of each of them. Write down any re- 
marks your customer has made about his fam- 
ily. Study this. 

Have a good appearance. There may be a 
few people left who like to see a dirty shirt 
and frayed cuffs, but they are growing scarcer 
every day. 

In fine, be as human as possible. You are 
not a catalog nor a printed circular. You 
draw wages because you are supposed to be a 
human being. Be it. Don’t be huffy, indif- 
ferent, egoistic or mechanical. Be a good fel- 
low. Be the kind of man people like to have 
around.—Frank Crane. 


oOo 
Further Instructions Requested 
By oF en stenographer knows the type 


of employer who assumes the atti- 

tude that no one can be trusted to 
carry out the simplest details of office work 
without full and minute instructions—in- 
structions that are sometimes repeated 
again and again. The New York Times 
tells a good story of a man of this type. 
This man had a parrot of which he was 
very fond, and when he left New York on 
a business trip, the precious bird was en- 
trusted to the care of its owner’s brother. 
All the way to Chicago the unfortunate 
man worried about the bird, and as soon as 
he arrived, he sent his brother a telegram 
which read: “Be sure to feed the parrot.” 
To which the brother, replied: “Have fed 
him, but he is hungry again. What shall I 
do next?” , 
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